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PREFACE 


THe NURTURE and well-being of children must be 
the serious concern of mankind the world over. 
Just recently this concern has been directed to- 
ward the period of early human infancy. Long ago 
John Fisk, inspired by Darwin and his contem- 
poraries, through reflective technique enriched the 
significance of human infancy by the simple pro- 
cess of viewing infancy as a phenomenon common 
alike to human and non-human forms of organic life. 
The reflective, a priort approach to social integrity 
through childhood’s concerns, current during the 
pre-Darwinian period, has definitely, and more 
productively, given way to an a_ posterior 
methodology. 

Comparative psychologists, utilising the objec- 
tive techniques of the natural sciences, have made 
noteworthy contributions to the study of the be- 
haviour of the very young, especially of the non- 
human young. Developments in the latter field 
have assumed, during the past two decades, sig- 
nificant proportions. Pre-schools and “‘ institutes ”* 
of child welfare and research in considerable 
numbers have been established. A few of these 
stations are comparable in extent and produc- 
tivity to the best engineering and agricultural 
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research stations. Nor have the psychologists, 
educators, biologists, geneticists and many others 
been content to explore early child nature and 
behaviour represented by the pre-school age alone. 
Studies covering infant behaviour during the first 
several weeks of life have been in progress for 
several years. Noteworthy among these studies may 
be mentioned the monograph of the psychologist, 
Dr. A. P. Weiss, and the obstetrician, Dr. Andrew 
Rogers. A second monograph, covering more 
recent investigations, is now in process of comple- 
tion. 

It thus appears that the immediate future will 
witness an intensive experimental study of the resi- 
dent behaviour patterns and their development 
from the earliest to the latest period of human 
infancy. Likewise it appears that present and 
future experimental studies are likely to relegate 
many accepted dogmas of the ready-made mechan- 
istic type to the limbo of gratuitous and unsubstan- 
tiated thinking. 

At the moment, however, scientific interest is 
dominantly focused upon the child of pre-school 
age. The establishment of extensively supported 
institutes, already referred to, at several of our 
foremost universities, the studies which have ap- 
peared from these research centres and the many 
investigations of foreign scientists—all bear ample 
testimony to the conviction that adult effectualness 
and social integrity are basically dependent upon 
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the knowledge and treatment of the child during 
its earliest period of life. Closely identified with this 
movement is the rapid development of parental 
education. These two movements form an essential 
unit. In the absence of the latter development the 
carry-over effects of the functional treatment of 
children in the pre-school and the results of investi- 
gations are necessarily restricted, or largely negatived. 

The Russian Créche on the one hand and 
parental training on the other, as it is transpiring 
in the Soviet Republic, constitute a most valuable 
and interesting experiment which should be made 
easily accessible to educators, scientists, and intel- 
ligent lay people everywhere. This logical linkage 
between maternal education and infant care is 
recognised in the establishment of an Institute for 
the Protection of Women and Children. 

Mrs. Alice Withrow Field’s residence in the 
Soviet Republic, her wide and continuous psycho- 
logical and sociological study of the conditions of 
women and children in this and other European 
countries makes available to the American public 
an authoritative and interpretative account of what 
is actually happening to mothers and children 
under the new Russian social regime. 

Her description is so explicit as to leave no 
doubt as to the place which the nurture and culture 
of childhood, the protection of motherhood and 
the importance of health occupy in the social and 
ac philosophy of the Soviet Republic. 
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Mrs. Field’s treatment makes impressively evi- 
dent the fluid nature of the structural elements of 
Russian society. With the apparent lack of hardened 
habits and crystallised modes of thinking one rapidly 
acquires the idea that almost any experiment is 
possible ; and this because of the absence of fixed 
modes of traditional conduct and behaviour. In like 
manner the treatment is not lacking in clarity as 
to the social aims of the Soviet Republic and the 
logical adaptation of educational means to these 
aims. The ethical character of these objectives and 
their evaluation in terms of social organisation re- 
main debatable, but the method employed by the 
Russian psychologists which threads through the 
entire treatment teaches a lesson too valuable to 
escape careful attention, and this quite independent 
of any predilections one may entertain as to social 
organisation. The treatment throughout constitutes 
a valuable contribution to child and maternal wel- 
fare and merits the attention of educators, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, biologists, and others who concern 
themselves seriously with child treatment and the 
relation of such treatment to human well-being. 


GEorRGE F. Arps, 
Dean of the College of Education, 
Head of the Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University. 


INTRODUCTION 


WHEN writing, talking, or even thinking about 
Soviet Russia, there is always a great temptation to 
preface the matter to be dealt with by a review of 
Communist policy. Such a tendency is, I think, the 
result of an inadequate comprehension of the ideals 
of a Bolshevik, plus a still less adequate knowledge 
of conditions in Soviet Russia, and how they 
compare with the Ideal of the Soviet State. For 
this reason, we are more or less forced to review 
consciously our knowledge of Communism, in 
theory, and as we see it practised, before form- 
ing an opinion on any phase of Communistic 
life. I am sure that when the ideas regarding 
the theories and practice of Marxianism become 
more familiar to us, we shall not be forced to 
repeat what we already know regarding it, before 
venturing into a new phase or uttering a new 
opinion. 

I found it constantly necessary to go over what I 
know of Communism while I was studying the 
Russian system of Protection of Mothers and their 
Children. Many things were inconsistent with my 
ideas of Soviet principles, but on studying the 
system they showed thorough consistency with the 
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needs of the present-day U.S.S.R. There is one 
thing above all which must be kept in mind, and 
that is that nearly everything which present-day 
Russian Communists are doing is a means to an 
end ; not the accomplishment of their ideals, but 
the best way, in the circumstances, of fulfilling the 
ideals for which they have revolted. The managing 
of a truly Utopian Communistic State requires a 
much more substantial budget than that now pos- 
sessed by the U.S.S.R., and a great deal more 
sympathy for the regime by those who live under it. 
It also requires at least neutrality, if not friendship, 
on the part of other nations. There is only one 
thing to say for the Soviets. They are doing the best 
they can with what they have, and what they have done 
is remarkable. 

In order not to be misleading, above all I want to 
make it clear that in no sense am I equipped to 
make generalisations about the U.S.S.R. on this 
subject or on any other. The reasons are obvious : 
I cannot speak Russian and I was not there long 
enough to get to know the people in general inti- 
mately ; and further, I did not travel enough to 
form any opinions worth holding on conditions in 
the rural districts. The vastness of the U.S.S.R. 
excludes the possibility of drawing general conclu- 
sions on the mechanism of the Soviet Union. To 
my mind there is only one possibility for the serious 
student of Russia who suffers from not knowing the 
language, and that possibility is to choose one 
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subject which is not too vast, and which still has a 
definite value from the sociological point of view, to 
exhaust that subject of all its possibilities ; to record 
as accurately as possible what is unearthed by the 
research made ; and then to state any conclusions 
which can be deduced from the material in hand, 
so long as they are not made as generalisations 
applying to the whole of the U.S.S.R. My problem, 
therefore, was to discover the social status of Soviet 
women and children in the years 1929 and 1931. 
The problem involved primarily a thorough re- 
search in the means of allowing women and mothers 
to maintain an economic and social position equiva- 
lent to that of men. In addition, I tried to discover 
how universally these methods were applied ; but 
that, as I said before, was impossible to discover for 
myself, and I had to take the statements of those 
Russian specialists in this line who were kind enough 
to give me their own conclusions. For that reason, 
this book will deal solely with what is being done for 
women and children in Moscow and its environs, 
with only an occasional reference to other localities 
where I can be sure that my statements are true 
and fact. To the best of my ability, I have com- 
pleted an accurate research in this study in the 
Moscow district and I feel that it justifies itself not 
only because it reveals some very excellent work on 
the part of the Russians, but also because Moscow is 
at present the model for Soviet activitiesin all Russia. 
It is there that most sociological experiments 
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are being carried out; it is there that the 
workers in all phases of life are being trained ; and it 
is from there that they are being sent all over the 
Soviet Union to teach what they have learned. 
The experts in Moscow are the final arbitrators in 
all discussions ; in a word, Moscow is the ideal 
which is being held up by the Government to the 
whole of the U.S.S.R. It is logical, therefore, that 
the best of their work should be concentrated in 
Moscow, and that it should be the nucleus of study 
for all students of the various phases of Russian life. 
It must be remembered, too, that Moscow is not by 
any means a Marxian Utopia. It has a long way to 
go before it reaches that, but it is still closer than 
any other place in the Soviet Union and because of 
this fact, it deserves to be studied by outsiders, and 
to be copied by the Communists of other districts. 
By taking the stand that Moscow is the model 
from which the rest of the U.S.S.R. is expected 
to copy, I have destroyed all possibility of falling 
into the common error of making generalisations 
on the conditions in the whole of Russia, after 
having seen or studied only a very small area, 
which is essentially more perfect than any other 
part of the Union. A popular slogan in Russia 
is: “We are not only improving our conditions 
here in Moscow, but we are spreading these con- 
ditions to every district in the Union.” I am very 
sure that the intelligent Russian is under no false 
illusions regarding the extent of the task in front 
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of the Government, and I am equally sure he 
knows that work in this line has barely been 
started. 

I feel that I have been well advised in using the 
title, “‘ Protection of Women and Children in Soviet 
Russia,” since I am convinced that this protection is 
applied in all districts which are in any sense Soviet ; 
and the fact that up to the present such protection is 
not yet universal in the U.S.S.R., only goes to show 
that they still have a tremendous territory to com- 
munise, which, as yet, is not truly Soviet ; and when 
such sections are actually contributing to the wel- 
fare of the Soviet Union and are truly a part of 
that Union, they will all perforce enjoy Soviet 
benefits. 

A part of the chapter Abortion and Birth Control 
has had to be omitted because of the stringent laws 
in the United States on the dissemination of contra- 
ceptive information. I am very loth to make the 
necessary omissions because, although they do give 
birth control methods used in Russia in considerable 
detail, what is more important, they reveal the 
excellent technique the Russians have already 
developed in the handling of difficult social ques- 
tions. In addition, the methods used in approaching 
the Moscow women and educating them to a proper 
conception of their duties as citizens and mothers 
can best be understood by a close study of their 
contacts with the clinics, especially in the birth 
control departments. For the first time in the history 
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of Russia there is an attempt being made to lay the 
foundations for a far-reaching and effective public 
hygiene—a public hygiene which is demanding the 
conscious co-operation of every Russian man and 
woman. By leaving out of my book the contracep- 
tive methods now used in Russia and the original 
research being made there in the field of birth. 
control, I have been forced to omit also the Russian 
women’s reactions to them. At the present stage of 
Russian development it is the aggregate of indivi- 
dual opinions which is forming communist policies 
in many lines ; consequently, when individual con- 
tacts with the medical profession cannot be revealed 
it leaves a wide gap in the picture of Soviet 
life. 

I should like to thank the many doctors, nurses, 
social workers, and private citizens in Russia who 
aided me in collecting the material for this book. I 
am indebted particularly to the doctors and nurses 
attached to the Krupskaya clinic in Moscow ; the 
specialists at the Institute for the Protection of 
Women and Children ; those in charge of the two 
Museums of Mother and Child in Moscow; Dr. 
Rudnic of the Moscow House of Child ; Dr. Danish- 
enski of the Prophelactorium for Prostitutes ; Mr. 
Leo Kondratoff who translated for me; and 
Mrs. Rosa Hanna of the Open Road who made 
possible many of my contacts in Moscow. I should 
like also to give my thanks to the following who 
very kindly gave their criticisms and comments 
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on my book, William Osgood Field, Jr., Professor 
James Withrow, Dr. Richard Pierson, Havelock 


Ellis, and Dean George F. Arps who wrote the 
Preface. 


PROTECTION OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


CHAPTER I 


THEORY OF PROTECTION OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
THE GOMMUNIST STATE 


Communism holds, in common with democracy, 
that children represent the power of the future, 
and consequently they must be given the best 
possible care and education. Communism also main- 
tains that a woman who is bearing and rearing 
children is a worker and is entitled to all the benefits 
accorded to any worker. In addition, Communism 
maintains that a woman, in performing her biolog- 
ical function, need not deprive herself of the social 
life which is the due of every working individual, 
1.€., she should not suffer, either economically or 
socially, any privations because she is a mother. 
She must be given every opportunity to support her 
family and herself, and she must have at her com- 
mand—no matter how poor she may be—the best 
that society can give her because the workers of the 
future are in her care. 

All socially enlightened thinkers for ages past 
have held this view, at least in part, but until now 
few have advocated such wholesale methods in 
regard to fulfilling it as those which the Soviets have 
put into practice; mainly because, heretofore, 
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society has concentrated rather more upon the 
development of leaders than upon the raising of 
the general educational level of the masses. 

New “ mores ”’ were not automatically established 
in Russia simply because there was a Revolution ; 
rather, the Revolution was the result of a definite 
economic metamorphosis which was taking place in 
Russia before the War in the forms of discontent 
with the capitalist regime and a gradual legalising 
of the simple and intelligent social customs already 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of the people. 
The centuries of tradition behind the old reactionary 
government counted for little because it had always 
kept itself so aloof from the people. Consequently 
popular ideals and not those of the dying govern- 
ment finally influenced the evolution of the Soviet 
State. Among other things, the present system of 
protecting women and children was not a sudden 
innovation resulting exclusively from the October 
Revolution, but was rather a continuation and 
application of those ideas held by the first Labour 
Unions long before the Revolution. Those ideals 
because they were the natural outcome of existing 
social custom were prominent in the various phases 
of the history of the Russian proletariat, and were 
generally accepted at the time of the October 
Revolution. 

The need for State protection of women and 
children had long been realised by the organisers 
of the Russian working classes, and had been one 
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of their slogans. As early as sixty years ago, at the 
First Congress of the First International under the 
chairmanship of Karl Marx, this question was dis- 
cussed. Marx insisted on the introduction of State 
Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the 
programmes of all the Workers’ Parties of the 
world. He pointed out that unless women were 
freed from the old economic bondages, the struggle 
of the working class against capitalism would be 
unsuccessful. The Russian workers very readily 
realised the soundness of his logic and as early as the 
end of the last century they had made some progress 
towards State Protection of the working woman. 
In the project of the first programme of the 
Russian Workers’ Party (then called Social Demo- 
crats) which was worked out by Lenin, we find the 
abolition of night work for women and minors. This 
project received the unanimous approval of the 
striking workers, and as a result of their strikes and 
the constant stressing of the ideal in all of their peti- 
tions and declarations, a law was passed by the 
Czarist regime prohibiting female labour at night. 
A few factories, especially those in Petrograd, went 
so far as to require the organisation of maternity 
homes, and insurance for working women ; some 
even demanded factory nurseries. By 1905 the pro- 
grammes of almost all working class organisations 
demanded vacations of varying length (according 
to the strength of their radical tendencies) for 
women both before and after confinement. Such 
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vacations were in many cases to be accompanied by 
full pay, but demands on this scale were rare. Some 
unions went so far as to claim that all women 
workers with young children should be allowed 
one free half hour a day, with pay, to nurse their 
babies. 

The Russian Workers’ Movement again con- 
sidered the question of working women’s rights in 
1911-12, but it was a long and hard fight before 
the Czarist Government passed the law allowing 
insurance to workers who were incapacitated by 
illness or accident, and also to pregnant women 
. labourers. Under this law, women workers were 
entitled to receive full salary while they were on 
vacation for two weeks before and four weeks after 
giving birth. This law was a great advancement 
and a milestone in the achievements of the Russian 
Workers’ Movement, but unfortunately, it did not 
go far enough, for it applied only to the largest 
factories (where the workers were more highly 
organised) and consequently only a small percent- 
age of the working women were benefited. 

In March, after the February Revolution of 1917, 
the First Congress of Working Women was held in 
Petrograd. After a lengthy and detailed discussion 
of the questions involved in the rights of the working 
women and the protection of mothers and children 
in general, they evolved a full programme which 
still serves as the basis of the Soviet System of 
Protection of Motherhood and Childhood. This 
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programme, however, was not given any active con- 
sideration until after the October Revolution, at 
which time the Proletariat took over all power into 
its hands. The Kerensky Government, during its 
eight months’ existence, did nothing important in 
this line, in spite of the fact that the basic pro- 
gramme was formulated by the Working Women’s 
Congress which met in Petrograd in March, 1917 ; 
so in reality the present methods of woman and 
child protection are the result of activity by the 
Government formed at the October Revolution. 
Lenin, at the time his party took control, said : 


A victory for Socialism is impossible until a 
whole half of toiling mankind, the working wo- 
man, enjoys equal rights with men, and until she 
no longer is kept a slave by her household and 
family. 


At another time, he said : 


Every intelligent woman must know how to 
cook as well as how to rule a Government. 


by which Soviet social workers argue that he did 
not desire the destruction of domesticity but rather 
its improvement. On the way to the fulfilment of 
this ideal, enormous difficulties arose (for the ideal 
is far from being realised, and there are still—and 
probably always will be—new questions to be 
ah . This can best be illustrated by a discussion 
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of Women’s Rights which I heard at a Working 
Women’s Meeting held in the Small Museum for the 
Protection of Women and Children in Moscow. 


Chief Points in the Discussion 


In the first place, a woman, socially, cannot be as 
free as a man owing to her physical make-up. She 
experiences regular, though short, periods of physi- 
cal and psychic depression during her active life. 
She also suffers a general debility during pregnancy 
and is a real invalid while giving birth, and for a 
considerable period afterwards. In addition, in most 
cases, she is so held down by her household duties 
and care of her children that she has no time to 
learn in order to raise her cultural standard, nor 1s 
she able to maintain whatever cultural level she 
may have reached before marriage. Neither can 
she, in case of need, adequately support herself and 
her family, and at the same time take care of her 
home, her children, and herself. She must, under 
these conditions, either be a subject for charity or 
neglect her family and home duties. It is almost 
impossible for a woman with a family to take part 
in the administrative and other work of her govern- 
ment and community, no matter how well suited 
she may be for such work. She is almost completely 
shut off from the social life of her husband, for she 
is unable to go to meetings with him or share his 
social relaxations, and she cannot travel much, all 
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because her family ties keep her at home. There- 
fore, one of the first main tasks of the State is the 
setting free of woman as nearly as possible by pro- 
viding her with help in the mechanics of her family 
and home and with medical care for herself and 
her children so that she may become socially and 
economically independent. The State must also 
fight against the large child mortality in the families 
of workers and peasants, for it needs new millions 
of workers and it cannot afford any waste of human 
life. A third task of the State is the upbringing of 
a new and healthy generation, one which has re- 
ceived the best social education available. The 
establishment of social equality is a very hard task 
and the strength of no older generation lies in itself 
but in the young people it can produce. 

Because of these three important factors and also 
because of other lesser factors, the State has or- 
ganised an “‘ Institute for the Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood.’ However, if women are to 
enjoy equal rights with men, they must be enabled 
to support themselves, for they cannot be equal to 
men and at the same time be dependent for their 
bread upon their husbands. For this reason, all in- 
telligent people are glad to see women entering the 
factories and working side by side with men, and 
joining them in the struggle for better conditions 
in the working class. The Soviet Government, there- 
fore, introduces woman into the factory and tries to 
make her labour more productive. However, on the 
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way to economic independence, the woman meets 
with grave obstacles. She must combine her work 
in the factory or office with the work of her home 
and her motherhood. It happens very often that her 
duty as a wife and a mother conflicts with her duty 
as a wage earner. It is obvious that a woman work- 
ing in a factory or office all day cannot give her 
children all the care and education they need. It is 
also obvious that while she is working she cannot 
be free from worry if her children are at home 
alone : and such worry reduces the efficiency of her 
work and her happiness. 

To combat this difficulty one of the first actions 
of the Institute for the Protection of Motherhood 
and Childhood was to found factory nurseries for the 
pre-kindergarten child—places where the mother 
could leave her children on the way to work in the 
morning and receive them back again in the even- 
ing. She could also go there to feed her child if it 
were not yet weaned. Such nurseries are known as 
** créches ” and they have not only enabled many 
women to work with their husbands, but they have 
given an opportunity to the children to profit by 
the most efficient methods of child care known to- 
day. The créche also helps to improve the material 
conditions of the family, for it is free to the children 
of workers and it supplies the child with food and 
clothing for the time it is in the créche each day, 
thereby decreasing the family’s expenses. 

Since the October Revolution, the number of 
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créches has been rapidly increasing and to-day 
about ten million roubles a year of government 
appropriations are spent in Russia proper (not in 
the whole Union) and there are about one thousand 
créches for factories in that area, which means that 
each créche costs about ten thousand roubles a year 
($5,000). In other and wealthier countries, there 
are fewer factory nurseries and even these are never 
subsidised by the Government and seldom by the 
factory owners. In spite of this, the number of 
Russian créches is in no sense adequate. In 1928, 
only 17% of the working women were served by 
them, and, since the number of women labourers is 
constantly increasing, the demand for créches is also 
continually growing. In fact, the demand to-day is 
so great that in some districts—notably in the 
Ukraine—any factory or business employing more 
than one hundred workers must maintain a créche. 
This, however, is far from being universally true in 
the U.S.S.R. 

In spite of the increase in the number of créches 
since the October Revolution (there were only four- 
teen in the whole of Russia before then) on the tenth 
anniversary of the Revolution, very few women with 
families were taking part in any kind of Government 
work. This is not because the Soviet frowns on 
women in the service of the State but because the 
working woman, even when her children are in the 
créche all day, must care for them in the evenings, 
when her work is over. So in the evenings, when 
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there are meetings, schools, and other social and 
educational opportunities for the worker, the work- 
ing woman has to care for her children and home, 
and therefore she is unable to avail herself of the 
opportunities which are open to her husband. In 
order to ensure woman’s equality and to solve this 
problem, it is the duty of the State, through the 
Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood, to organise evening créches, special 
supervision of children in working men’s homes, 
special children’s rooms in clubs and factory social 
halls, etc. There has indeed been an attempt made 
to do something in this direction, but as yet the 
State is too poor to go into such an enterprise on 
a large scale, necessary though it is in an ideal 
socialist state. 

During the ten years after the October Revolu- 
tion, which means since there has been any sys- 
tematic care of women and children in Soviet 
Russia, only half of the State’s efforts in this direc- 
tion could be concentrated on the care of normal 
women and children—the other half of their efforts 
has been exercised in caring for the needy in war, 
famine, and disease epidemics. During this period, 
all possible means for the care of the thousands of 
homeless children were used, with the result that 
there is a place for every homeless child to-day in 
the U.S.S.R. That work came first, and only re- 
cently has it been possible to spend money, time, 
and energy in the creating of other organisations 
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women, a figure which represents 68% of all city 
women who had children during that year. The 
situation is very bad in the country, since there are 
only 3,000 beds in all the village and rural mater- 
nity hospitals in Russia proper, which means that 
only 11% of births in rural districts take place in a 
hospital. However, here again, a great improve- 
ment can be seen since the Revolution, for prior to 
1917 there were only twenty-seven maternity hos- 
pitals in the entire Russian Empire. In addition, 
the Soviet attitude towards abortion has greatly 
reduced the number of deaths from miscarriage and 
illegal abortion. In 1927, there were also one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight Judicial Consulting Points 
where women could learn from qualified legal ad- 
visers what their position was and how best to 
obtain their rights. The total number of institutions 
designed to help mothers and their children has 
risen from twenty-seven in 1917 to two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-nine in 1927. 

In spite of the decided increase in such protec- 
tive organisations for women and children, there 
are still not enough of them to meet the demand, 
and therefore it is up to every one of you women — 
who are benefited by the organisations founded by 
and under the auspices of the Soviet Institute for 
the protection of Motherhood and Childhood, in 
every way to make the best of the opportunities 
offered you, and to co-operate to your fullest extent 
with the heads of these organisations so that they 
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may correct their own errors as well as yours, and 
so that they can continue their work in the districts 
in which it is so needed. 


Such is a typical propaganda lecture, and it 
serves not only to show us how the women concerned 
are approached, but it also gives a true picture of 
the Moscow working woman’s conception of the 
functions and accomplishments of the Institute 
which she so heartily supports. I think, too, that the 
statistics and impressions given by the lecture were 
on the whole correct, since they correlate fairly well 
with the more detailed statistics I received from the 
Commissariat of Education and the Institute for 
the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood. I 
will go into the statistics and their meanings in a 
later chapter. 

On the wall of the lecture-room was a notice 
which read : 

IN THE U.S.S.R. 
Social insurance paid to 
pregnant women in 1927 69,000,000 roubles? 


Total Expenses of the In- 
stitute for the Protection 
of Motherhood and Child- 
hood in 1927 , . 108,000,000 __—=», 


State Expenses and money 

from Friendly Societies for 

the Protection of Women 

and Children in 1927. =. _~1110,000,000 3 
? One rouble is worth approximately fifty cents, or two shillings English. 
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This notice is an example of Soviet propaganda 
in its strongest form, for it states facts. ‘The women 
everywhere were much impressed with and very 
proud of the accomplishments of their Institute and 
were full of questions on British and American 
policy regarding the working class women. Such 
propaganda, 1.e., lectures, meetings, posters, and 
literature is one of the main elements of Soviet edu- 
cation, and their technique shown in such adver- 
tising certainly should have the educational value 
they expect from it. Propaganda of this sort can 
give only the general conceptions which are shared 
by all those who read the posters and attend the 
lectures. This is done by nearly everybody. I have 
not ignored this part of the Institute’s programme 
but I have been careful not to pay too much at- 
tention to it for it contains (in common with all ad- 
vertising) too many generalisations which need to 
be proved before they can be accepted. However, 
by keeping in touch with such propaganda, 
one keeps in touch with affairs of the Soviet 
State, as the average Russian in the cities and 
those villages under Soviet influence, knows 
them. 

Women, even when living under a capitalist 
regime and enjoying the practical benefits of being 
wealthy and able to employ servants, are biological 
slaves, in that they are subject to approximately 
thirty years of monthly physical setbacks, and de- 
finite illness when pregnant and giving birth. Such 
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women, however, because of the power given to 
them by their money, have been able to be almost 
as free as their husbands from having to care for 
their homes and families ; for they can have all the 
routine work done for them by their servants, and 
so, in every capitalistic country, we find women 
who are wives and mothers actively participating 
in all phases of the social, political, and economic 
life of their society. We find them drawing large 
salaries in the business world ; they are also fre- 
quently seen in politics. They are in our univer- 
sities and schools in the capacity of professors and 
teachers, and they often achieve distinction in the 
fields of literature, arts, and sciences. We are not 
surprised when we hear that a married woman with 
children has gone into any of the more serious 
phases of our social life. Any woman whose husband 
earns, or has, enough money for her to keep a maid 
in the home and a nurse for the children, has ample 
leisure which she uses according to her mentality 
and training. Hence the great number of women’s 
social clubs, tea parties and reading circles ; hence 
also the great feminine interests in distractions such 
as the theatre, motion pictures, churches, social 
climbing, shopping, and those sports which other- 
wise would be patronised only by men. In other 
words, the financially independent woman can, if 
she chooses, and she usually does, enjoy as much 
social liberty as a man, and she is seldom kept from 
the pursuits she likes except by her health which, of 
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course, is on the average less reliable than that of 
her husband’s. 

On the other hand, the working class woman with 
a family has little social life, and does not really 
know what it means. No matter how natively bril- 
liant she may be, in all probability she has not re- 
ceived any training to enable her to earn her living 
at a wage sufficient to keep herself and family, 
since she is fitted to do only unskilled labour. Her 
whole time is occupied in keeping her family to- 
gether. Even though she may have only one room 
to manage, she must cook and sew for herself and 
for those dependent upon her ; she must care for 
them when they are ill, and above all she must con- 
stantly be struggling to discover ways and means of 
making her husband’s small wages cover the neces- 
sities of food, clothing and shelter. How, seeing that 
her work is not limited to an eight-hour day and her 
time is never her own, can she find the time, money, 
or energy to participate in even the simplest social 
activities, most of which her husband can enjoy ? 
It does not seem fair, even to the most ardent sup- 
porter of capitalism, that the working class woman 
should be such a social and economic slave ; else 
why should capitalists subscribe to charities for the 
relief of working class women ? Household work 1s 
not necessarily a criterion of social slavery, since 
many women and some men prefer it to other forms 
of occupation, and these would be most miserable if 
they had to lead what we ordinarily call a social life. 
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The slavery is not therefore contained in any given 
form of occupation, but rather in the forcing of in- 
dividuals into work which is not suited to them, and 
in forcing them to do so much of that work that they 
cannot possibly be efficient. It seems only fair that 
the individual should be given the chance and the 
equipment to live the life he or she has chosen. If 
he wastes what is given to him and is merely in- 
dolent, that is his fault, but it 1s not right to suppose 
that even if the working class women were put into 
good apartments with adequate means for keeping 
them in good condition, they would go on living as 
they had been accustomed to live. Doubtless many 
of them would, at least until they had been educated 
into their new environment, but that is no excuse 
for not giving them the chance. 

Such are the underlying principles of a social 
system which tries to give everyone an equal chance 
to possess the necessities and luxuries of life. Under 
Communism, the State is the most powerful social 
organ, which means that the State bears the 
greatest responsibilities to society. Therefore, it is 
logical that the State should see to it that all its 
members have the necessities of life and an equal 
chance at the luxuries. And so it is easy to see why 
the Russian Soviet, which is striving with all its 
power towards a complete fairness in human rela- 
tions should be so much concerned with the social, 
economic, and educational equalising of its mem- 
bers. Giving the working class woman those 
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advantages enjoyed by the women of the monied 
classes of other countries and the chance to be an 
individual as well as a hundred per cent. efficient 
wife and mother, 1s the first step towards realising 
that equality which is a primary prerequisite for 
the existence of the ideal Communist State. 

It is easy enough for anybody with those tradi- 
tions which we all acquire from a capitalistic envi- 
ronment to imagine individual women raised from 
social slavery to social freedom. It can be done quite 
easily by insuring financial independence, and it 
happens all the time. There is a constant influx of 
** new rich ” ; and, in the United States, one of the 
main social policies is to make the diligent working 
man (usually the skilled labourer or his superior), 
into a kind of capitalist in a small way. In time, such 
persons become so bourgeois that they are identified 
with the middle classes. Entry into the middle classes 
is not due solely to financial independence, but cer- 
tainly such independence is the first step towards 
maintaining that standard of living required by the 
bourgeoisie. But, to give such freedom suddenly to 
the working class is impossible under a capitalist 
system, for it would mean that there would be no 
more manual workers ; for, freedom from manual 
labour and a degree of leisure are among the ideals 
of capitalism. Those who enjoy the benefits of the 
capitalist system are, therefore, of necessity free 
from the things it looks down upon. However, in a 
system which makes labour and efficiency in work 
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the greatest ideal, no matter what kind of work it 
may be, mass social and economic freedom 1s not 
only possible but inevitable. 

We must, therefore, first realise that the Russian 
Soviet is above all trying to live up to its ideals, 
which means in this instance to give every woman 
a chance to be first of all an efficient wife and 
mother, and then to allow her enough spare time 
and financial security so that if she has the talents 
and the inclination she may have a chance to follow 
whatever intellectual or artistic bent she wishes. 
When a wife and mother is efficient, she will do her 
best to give her children a profitable and good up- 
bringing : but she cannot be relied upon to do this 
entirely herself, and no matter how well educated 
and intelligent she may be, she must trust to schools 
and teachers to educate her children. Therefore, the 
State which claims it will make woman free, will 
care for her children and give them every oppor- 
tunity. This is one of the main arguments for State 
control of mass education, but it is not the only 
argument, for it is necessary for the State, which 
wishes to perpetuate itself, as does every State, to 
bring up the children in its care to understand and 
sympathise with the motives and existence of that 
State so that they will support it when they reach 
their majority. Such has been the method of educa- 
tional propaganda ever since the beginning of 
society. Educators and thinkers have always main- 
tained that when a regime teaches its children 
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philosophies which serve those children adequately 
throughout their lives, so that they do not have to 
search for theories in order to make life tolerable, 
then that regime does not need advertising and its 
education is not propaganda but rather a system of 
ethics which will best serve those people for whom 
it was intended. Whether a Communist education 
can stand such a test can only be proved by time. 
So far, we know all too little about the theory and 
practice of education in the Communist State. That 
it is different from general schooling as we know it 
in the Western World is about all we can say of it 
at the moment. Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson has treated 
elementary education in Soviet Russia very fully 
and has put in readable form much that they are 
doing and the main theories they are following in 
the development of their schools. But the final word 
to-day on Soviet Education is Albert P. Pinkevitch’s 
interesting work, The New Education in the Soviet 
Republic. His comprehensive treatment of theory 
makes his book invaluable to sociologists studying 
the U.S.S.R., since to know the methods and means 
of education in a society is to know the highest 
ideals and achievements of that society. 

The question is always asked both by the layman 
and by the sociologist interested in Russia, ‘* Are the 
Communists trying to destroy the home and home 
life ? °? When we hear and read of the day nurseries, 
schools, and community living, and when we know 
that the Bolsheviki encourage women to work in 
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the fields and factories with men, then the only an- 
swer seems to be that the home is at least a secondary 
consideration in communistic life. But before mak- 
ing such a broad statement, much more should be 
considered than the mere superficial aspects of in- 
stitutional Russia. A functioning equality of man- 
kind is the ideal of the true Marxist, and in order to 
realise that ideal, men and women must be as free 
as possible from those details of life which can be 
eliminated without damaging the individual’s duties 
to himself and to his fellow-man. That simply means 
that the individual should be allowed complete free- 
dom to follow that way of life for which he is 
best suited, unless he harms society by so doing. 
Being forced to attend to those phases of life which 
are required by environment, social heritage, and 
animal nature, such as gaining and maintaining 
food, clothing, and shelter, can cut down the indi- 
vidual’s efficiency so that he may become totally 
unfit to exercise effectively those talents which are 
the most natural to him. For example a man cannot 
be an artist unless he has a place in which to sleep, 
clothes to wear, food to eat, and tools wherewith to 
work ; but, on the other hand, unless he is subsi- 
dised from the outside, in the beginning he cannot 
gain the above necessities without causing his art to 
suffer through neglect. All this is obvious to anyone, 
but what we so often forget is that the same applies 
to the working man or woman. The man or woman 
oe an expert at and has an innate adaptability 
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for running a machine is not so efficient at his job if 
he has to make his own clothes, care for his room 
and cook his own food, for those are things which are 
drudgery to him and tire him so that he has not the 
energy to do the work he likes. The same applies to 
those persons who, above all, like to care for a home 
but cannot even have one unless they spend at least 
eight hours a day in a factory or office doing work 
for which they are unfit and which tires them so that 
after all they cannot enjoy their home, for which 
they are working so hard. In the Communist State, 
therefore, all types of employment, be they what 
they may, are considered of value and are classified 
only according to the amount of physical energy ex- 
pended, which means that all manual workers be- 
long in the first category, while professors, clerks and 
government officials, etc., are in the second, and as 
their work is less strenuous they need less insurance 
compensations than those in the first category. The 
woman working in her home is doing as important 
work as the one in the factory, and should be simi- 
larly insured and should receive the same benefits 
from her Government. That is taken for granted. 
The important thing is that there should be Govern- 
ment help for all workers, to aid them in obtaining 
those necessities of life which the efficient carrying 
out of their work causes them to neglect. It is neces- 
sary for the woman who works in a factory and is 
happy working there that she should have some 
appropriate place in which to leave her children. 
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It is equally necessary for the woman who lives at 
home and manages that home, that she have reliable 
groups of people to mine the coal she burns, weave 
the cloth she wears and butcher the meat she cooks. 
I do not think that anyone can honestly say that the 
purpose of the State Institutions for the care of 
children is an attempt to undermine home life if 
home life is considered as a factor in individual 
social development and not as the degrading form 
of bondage which it is sometimes considered. These 
Institutions are rather an attempt towards making 
the individual efficient in whatever branch of em- 
ployment he or she has chosen. If the home as we 
know it ceases to exist, it will be because the people 
themselves are not very interested in maintaining it 
and prefer other occupation, in which case it Is 
doomed anyhow. No one could maintain that homes 
are unnecessary, that all we need is a place in which 
to eat and sleep, since even if we all had the same 
kind of rooms, with the same furniture to put in 
them, they would all be different because we would 
all arrange the furniture to suit our own special 
tastes and needs, and should we be forced to live for 
a short time in one of the other rooms arranged by 
another person, we should not be so comfortable 
as In our own, because the atmosphere of another 
man’s room could not possibly be completely com- 
patible with our personality. Fear that Communism 
will cut out home life seems to me to be quite futile 
and beside the point. The important thing is that 
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people should have places in which to live that 
please them and make them happy. If they are 
better at working in a factory and in the fields than 
in a kitchen, then there should be public kitchens 
where they can get their food, so that they can have 
all of their spare time to enjoy that phase of their 
home which really gives them pleasure. That a 
person who dislikes cooking should be afflicted with 
a kitchen is as ridiculous and dangerous as making 
a person who dislikes machinery an automobile 
mechanic. But, the fact that a person dislikes to 
cook is no reason why he should bring up his 
children to be ignorant of the technique of cooking. 
It is the duty of the State which runs public kitchens 
to educate its youth to understand the technique and 
need for the efficient managing and maintaining of 
a kitchen, for some children may choose to cook and 
wash pots and pans in preference to screwing on nuts 
and bolts in a factory or teaching in a school or 
college. 

In spite of all the popular talk about mass this 
and mass that, orthodox Communism strives for 
efficiency and individuality in the lives of all people. 
This applies to workers in the home as well as those 
who concern themselves with other occupations. 


CHAPTER II 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF COM.- 
MUNIST THEORIES REGARDING 
THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


Tue 1pEAts of the present tend to become the 
facts of the future. This is a generalisation which 
any enthusiastic student is liable to forget, and it is 
such an easy thing to forget when studying Soviet 
Russia, especially if one is a social worker, and feels 
that at last a group is working on a solution to those 
problems which have confronted society since time 
immemorial. We wax enthusiastic over Marxianism, 
and, by so doing, we forget that the world is not yet 
organised into a Soviet and so we find fault with 
what the present-day exponents of Marx are doing. 
To my mind, it is necessary before judging the 
U.S.S.R., to know a little of its history, its mores, 
its geography and, above all, the mental functions 
of its people, which means their reaction to Com- 
munism and the other religions which have so far 
touched them. To understand the effects of Com- 
munism, we must at this stage of its development 
consider the city people, the proletariat, for is not 
Communism striving to make the worker an effi- 
cient being and then to model all men after him, 
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which means to make all persons workers in the pro- 
letarian sense? When speaking of social experi- 
ments to the layman in capitalistic countries, it is 
necessary for him first to realise that a man is not 
revolutionary because he is down and out. You will 
find more die-hard conservatism in a dosshouse 
than in the drawing-room of the richest capitalistic 
family. Karl Marx told us the reason when he said, 
‘Communism was conceived in the womb of 
Capitalism.” Then, to quote Bonar Thompson, one 
of the most outspoken British Socialists, “‘ Capi- 
talism must therefore have been a very healthy 
mother, or Communism would have been an abor- 
tion.”” It would take a whole book to explain and 
expound that philosophy : but, in a word, it means 
simply that the highest form of Communism, func- 
tioning anarchy, will evolve from the acme of capi- 
talism, and not from the seething dissatisfaction of 
those who are down and out—if, indeed, they are 
seething with dissatisfaction. We find that the per- 
son who is economically and socially inferior will 
say with complete conviction, “I believe in 
equality, but not for the likes of him.” No financially 
secure person will make such a statement, or even 
dream of doing so, for, to him, all men are equal. 
He believes whole-heartedly in Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, and tells you so on every possible 
occasion. In so doing he proves himself to be even 
more of a snob than his class-conscious inferior. 
For why should anyone be inferior to-day when the 
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world belongs to the self-made man ? A man is in- 
ferior only because he is either pathologically 
deficient, or because he has not been diligent, for ill 
fortune as an insurmountable barrier is not ad- 
mitted by the successful man. If he is pathologically 
deficient, he is to be pitied—if he is lazy, he deserves 
what he gets. 

Russia, in common with all countries, has had its 
brilliant moments in history, but, on the whole, it 1s 
considered to be backward. This is not solely due to 
its geographical remoteness, but rather to its inclina- 
tion for seizing and toying with Western ideas 
long after the Western World has discarded them. 
So far, its successes and also its failures have been 
due to the exploitation of its common people. Rus- 
sian history can only concern itself with the history 
of the achievements of its ruling class, since the his- 
tory of the people is darkened with that obscurity 
which always veils the unimportant. In the past, 
Russia has been Dark Russia; and we only know 
that, until 1917, it was a clumsy subdivided mass 
which had its lack of unity to blame for its unim- 
portance. We know that at times it was overrun by 
invaders, and that it numbed and absorbed those 
conquerors until they too became other phases of 
dark Russia. Someone once said that Russia was 
like a great sponge : it absorbed but for all prac- 
tical purposes it seemed to be always the same. But 
would it not be better to say : that Russia remained 
much the same and really absorbed very little ; but 
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rather, it starved out all those new ideas with which 
it came in contact, not because it was unfertile, but 
because it was unable to cope with such ideas, due 
to the all-pervading illiteracy of its people, the 
difficulty of transport, and the backwardness of the 
selfish governing class. 

When civil war came to Russia, it came because 
the people no longer needed to be exploited, divided 
and subdivided in order to get the best out of itself. 
Now the Revolutionary Movement has control of 
Russia, and its greatest problem is not getting the 
new Government recognised by the rest of the world, 
but combating the deficiencies of its native sup- 
porters. It is hard to instil friendship and co- 
operation between races and classes of people who 
have been trained by tradition to look down upon 
each other. It is especially hard in Russia, where the 
distances are so great, where transportation is so 
little developed, where languages vary so much, 
where illiteracy is almost universal and where con- 
sequently, ideas are so crude. The first two things, 
therefore, with which the Soviet has to concern 
itself before Communism can become universal in 
the U.S.S.R. are transport and education. Estab- 
lishing both is a difficult and arduous task, but 
popular education is the more difficult of the two, 
for transportation means simply the surmounting 
of economic and physical barriers, while mass 
education means the surmounting of financial as well 
as physical barriers, plus a terrific fight against 
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centuries of deadening social traditions. Neither of 
these can be achieved in a day (there are many who 
doubt whether they can ever be achieved) and this 
we must remember when speaking of Soviet Russia, 
of which we are always inclined to ask too much. We 
must weigh twelve years of the new experiment 
against a thousand years of social inertia, and, if 
those twelve years weigh anything at all, they are 
worth considering. 

The methods employed in the U.S.S.R. to ensure 
the protection of women and children are simple, 
with the simplicity characteristic of the first steps 
taken in the carrying out of any new experiment. I 
have endeavoured rather sketchily to develop in the 
previous chapter, the processes of thought which 
led to the concept that women and childrenshould be 
protected by the State. Using, as a working hypo- 
thesis, the concept that they must have protection 
or the social system under which they live will de- 
stroy itself, it is natural to conclude that social and, 
as far as possible, physical equality for women 
(which includes the efficient protection of children) 
are economic necessities and therefore inevitable. 
In a regime such as that of the Russian Bolsheviki 
which holds these views, the question of feminine 
rights is a paramount social problem which justifies 
any expenditure of time or energy. 

When the Bolshevikicame into power, they formed 
the Institute for the Protection of Mother and Child, 
an organisation whose function is to maintain and 
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promote in a practical way Communist theories re- 
garding the rights of women, an organisation which 
was formed in order to enable women and children 
to enjoy their theoretical, legal, and social freedom. 
Although naturally much of the care of women and 
children must of necessity be done by other govern- 
ment organisations such as the Commissariat of 
Public Health, still they are responsible to the In- 
stitute for the Protection of Mother and Child for 
the work they do regarding women and infants. 
This Institute is divided into three sections : 


(a) A section for caring for the medical phases of 
women’s and children’s rights. 

(b) A section which deals with the social phases 
of their rights, and 

(c) A section caring for the legal phases of 
their rights. 


The medical section occupies itself with those 
medical organisations which are necessary to 
present-day society and which are usually seen in 
the cities. There are hospitals of all kinds, maternity 
homes, neighbourhood clinics (for general as well as 
special ills), and there are numerous local clinics 
known as Points of Consultation, which deal ex- 
Clusively with all medical matters concerning 
women and also concerning children under three 
years of age. There are also many medical re- 
search laboratories which experiment with those 
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ideas which are thought to be of some value to 
women and children. 

The section which deals with the social phases of 
women’s and children’s rights is by far the largest, 
for it comprises not only the liquidation of illi- 
teracy, but the providing of all women with in- 
structive pastimes. Its duty is to give them books 
which will not only have a practical significance 
for them in their care of themselves, their homes, 
and their children, but to see to it that these books 
are suited to the various mentalities and education 
of the women for whom they are intended. It also 
must provide for women’s meetings, lectures, and 
discussions, both formal and informal. It must 
organise groups for showing women easier methods 
of home, child, and self-care. Museums and exhi- 
bitions of all types which concern women come 
under the direction of the social section of the 
Institute, which is an important contributor to the 
propaganda schemes of the Soviet for furthering, 
by means of advertisement, the practical benefits 
of Communism. Explanations in meetings and 
literature on the theories and benefits of the 
methods employed by the Soviet Women’s Trade 
Union also come under the social section of the 
Institute for the Protection of Women and Children. 


The section dealing with the legal rights of 
women and their children provides judicial coun- 
cils, where women can go to obtain free legal advice 
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regarding themselves at any time they may need it. 
Such legal consultation is usually given by a 
special department in the clinics which care for the 
health of women and children. In this way the 
women can, if they so desire, be in constant touch 
with expert legal advisers. This section of the In- 
stitute is also in constant contact with the Marriage 
and Divorce Courts, and has advice sections con- 
cerning them and other legal phases of women’s 
rights. 

Certain functions of the Institute require the com- 
bined attention of the Social and Medical sections, 
and some of them even come, in part at least, under 
the Commissariat for Education. For example, 
children’s nurseries combine the two sections and 
the Commissariat of Education. Gynaecological 
Clinics which deal with Birth Control and Abortion 
and pregnant women are not only medical and 
social in that they care for the physical well-being 
of the women who attend them, but they also edu- 
cate them to take care of themselves. The material 
which is given them to read in the clinics, though on 
medical subjects, is composed and compiled under 
the direction of the Commissariat of Education. 
Clinics, etc., dealing with after-birth care of women 
and children are also not merely medical and social, 
since they too require the aid of the Education 
Department. They also have as one of their func- 
tions the dispensing of milk in the milk kitchens, 
some of which is received without payment by 
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those women who hold, or whose husbands hold, 
social insurance. Home visits by nurses from the 
Points of Consultation are not merely social, nor 
are they solely medical, for home visitors are 
carefully chosen so that the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion can know that the people visited are being in- 
fluenced in the best possible way, especially re- 
garding their private lives. The créche, a day 
nursery where working women may leave their 
very young children, combines most admirably all 
the functions of the Institute, since the créche oc- 
cupies itself not only with the children but also 
with the mothers and their care of their children. 
The children receive expert physical care, and, at 
the same time, are educated not only to meet the 
requirements of kindergarten and school, but they 
are from the very first trained to fit into a Com- 
munist society. Co-operation, a purely social 
function, and a very difficult trait to be instilled 
into very young children, is the one outstanding 
concept which is maintained throughout the entire 
créche regime. All institutions dealing with the 
unwell and the abnormal, as for example, Hos- 
pitals for the Diseases of Women and Children, 
institutions for the care of the mentally deficient 
child or woman, institutions which are concerned 
with prostitution and other factors, such as dope 
addiction, which render persons socially unfit, are at 
least partially under the guidance of the Institute 
for the Protection of Women and Children, as are 
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also hospitals and institutions and propaganda 
dealing with the curtailing of venereal disease. 


The practical significance of Communist theories 
on the ensuring of equal rights for men and women 
and on the care of children, is that organisation of 
definite social importance has arisen which cannot 
help but affect the technique of social work all over 
the world ; since for the first time, such work has 
been organised and is under direction of State- 
supported and non-profit organisations. Medical, 
social, and educational work under this Institution 
must also benefit by being organised into groups 
responsible to a single organisation whose purposes 
are Clearly defined by necessity, tradition, and law. 
The details of the work of the Institute of Protection 
of Women and Children are so many and so in- 
volved that they justify the most minute study. 
The Institute’s work follows to a great extent, 
especially in the application of its ideas, those 
methods used by the most advanced social workers 
of all countries. In some aspects, of course, it is 
behind Germany and the United States, but in 
many it is far ahead of any other country, especially 
in its experiments, since it is less hampered by tra- 
dition and can profit by being a unit and being 
responsible to the Soviet Government only, and 
not to various groups of philanthropic supporters, 
who are always inclined to ask for things of which 
they know nothing. 
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Twelve years of work on the protection of 
women and children have been completed : one 
half while conditions were normal ; the other half 
during a time of war, famine, and disease. In 
troubled times, most of which occurred before the 
foundation of the Institute, the function of the 
Government in this respect was rather of a dif- 
ferent nature than it is now, for then it was neces- 
sary to give shelter to thousands of homeless child- 
ren' and a considerable number of adults. The 
combating of hunger was, at that time, a very 
dificult matter since the whole country was starv- 
ing ; also, it was necessary to attempt to check the 
numerous epidemics which were then raging over 
the country. 

Only recently has the Institute been able to lay 
foundations for constructive work, and to make their 
organisation one which will be of use in case there 
should ever again be a repetition of those hardships 
which were experienced directly after the Revolu- 
tion. To take only one example to show how even in 
so short a time the Institute has proved its worth, 
child mortality has decreased thirty per cent. during 
the last ten years in the entire Soviet Union. 
There is an increasing popularity for the various 
departments of the Institute, and every year more 
Points of Consultation are established, more créches, 


1 Contrary to a widespread idea, very few of these homeless children are 
to be seen at the present time, for the Government has provided occupations 
for all of them. 
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more hospitals of all sorts, more night schools for 
women factory workers, more social organisations 
available for the married woman who is working 
and more museums dealing with the needs of 
women and children, etc., etc. Above all, these 
departments are not neglected by the women who 
patronise them freely as soon as they find that they, 
themselves, are the ones to profit by them in the 
end, and that they soon discover. In 1929, 
108,000,000 roubles were spent in the Protection of 
Women and Children in the U.S.S.R., which 
means about $54,000,000, or about £11,000,000. 
The sum is tremendous but it can easily be seen 
that it would not be nearly enough were the 
Government accomplishing in the entire U.S.S.R. 
what it is doing in certain centres, for that would 
require not only infinitely more money, but also an 
intricate machine with which to carry out the 
work. The Soviet Government is obviously too poor 
now to attempt any such complete scheme, and 
must content itself with slowly working on until it 
finally reaches the place where it covers the whole 
country, not only in this matter but in all matters 
relative to improving social conditions. The mere 
matters of letting the people of the entire U.S.S.R. 
know that the Government is a communal organisa- 
tion, and of explaining the aims and purposes of the 
new politics is such a tremendous task that one can 
scarcely expect it to be accomplished in one year 
and not even in ten years. It would be impossible, 
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therefore, to hope that what applies in this line to 
the women and children of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, and Karkov, Stalingrad, etc., and co- 
operative farms and villages, would apply to the 
whole of the Soviet Union. 


Jessica Smith, in her book, Women in Soviet Russia, 
writes : 


Certainly their plans far exceed their capacities 
for fulfilling them. Lack of means prevents the 
realisation of many of them. Children’s Institu- 
tions in smaller cities are sometimes a dreary 
travesty of the Moscow models. There are villages 
where the Mothers’ and Infants’ Department 
(that organisation the title of which I have trans- 
lated as the Institute for the Protection of Women 
and Children) has never been heard of. 


It will be interesting to watch the progress of this 
line of Soviet endeavour, for its development is the 
forerunner of a new type of social work. The bare 
beginning, all that we can see now, is already of 
such social significance that more than one book 
has been written on it by the outstanding thinkers 
of Western countries, and we can but expect that as 
the experiment continues it will grow more and 
more valuable and interesting. 


ER 


CHAPTER III 


LEGAL PHASES OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


At THE time of the October Revolution, women 
formally came into their own in the U.S.S.R. 
The reasons were many, the ostensible one 
being that according to Communist theories any 
society which countenanced a group of inferior 
people was bound to fail; and therefore it was 
necessary in working out the Soviet State that 
women be in all senses equal to men. Equalising 
men and women was, of course, a much more 
difficult task than it seemed ; but even so, Russian 
women had a great deal on their side. In the first 
place, there had for a long time been an ease in the 
social relations between men and women which 
is almost unbelievable to the Westerner who knew 
Russia only through stories of the very European- 
ised Russian Court which had so little in common 
with the folk-ways of the Russian people of all 
classes. There was an intellectual and social liberty 
among the small bourgeoisie and intelligentsia 
groups which amounted almost to licence and 
women were as free to do as they pleased as were 
the men. In accord with the popular social freedom 
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which existed in spite of ancient and strict laws to 
the contrary and the vigilant eye of the Church, 
there was innovated in 1907 what amounted to 
divorce by mutual consent, a step which at that time 
seemed incomprehensible to the rest of the world. 
Just why Russian women enjoyed so much freedom 
is not known but the answer probably is that the 
Russians never had really taken very seriously the 
Western ideals of celibacy and consequently the 
old matriarchal social orders had not so completely 
vanished as they had in the West. Though little 
research has been done on the subject, strong evi- 
dences of matriarchal influence can still be detected 
and without doubt account for the ease with which 
the Russian peoples of all classes are able to apply so 
whole-heartedly the social deductions of Marxian 
principles to themselves. In addition a great many 
women fought in the army during the Revolution ; 
in fact they were almost as active as men from the 
end of the war until October, 1917, during which 
time there was so much trouble in Russia that 
women could hardly expect any special consider- 
ation, so when they were in the army they were 
treated exactly as the men. Consequently, the insur- 
ing of freedom to women was not so difficult as it 
might have been, for they had taken freedom upon 
themselves during those troubled years when there 
was really no Government. At the time of the 
Kerensky regime and afterwards, it was necessary 
only that women legalise the freedom they had 
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acquired during the Revolution and _ before. 
Although women until near the end of the Czarist 
Russian regime were universally considered inferior 
and were absolutely subject to men in everything, 
still the women in the working and peasant classes 
did as much physical work as did the men, which 
means that they were a very important economic 
factor. A peasant had the right to beat his wife and 
daughters and he could perhaps kill them if he liked 
without incurring any particular amount of trouble 
from his Government ; but as a matter of actual 
necessity to him, he had to see to it that they were 
in good enough condition to work in his fields or he 
would not have had enough to eat. Russian women 
were strong and proved themselves by becoming in- 
dispensable to the successful carrying out of the 
Revolution, a task which required the co-opera- 
tion of all. Their legal status followed inevitably in 
the path of their social achievements. 

The Russians began passing laws on Women’s 
Rights in 1917. They are still modifying those laws, 
but basically they are as follows: Every person, 
whether man or woman, must have an equal chance 
at those advantages which his society affords. Both 
men and women must have the right to earn their 
own livings. They must have equal opportunity of 
educating themselves, and one group must not dis- 
criminate against the other in the matter of recrea- 
tion. As one Communist told me : “‘ We want life to 
be like an open table from which the individual, 
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regardless of his sex or mentality, can take that 
which interests him.” 

The real problem came when women joined the 
ranks of industrial workers. It is all very well to say 
that women should have the same social and cul- 
tural advantages as men, for that is comparatively 
easy to accomplish; but, as has already been 
pointed out, it is quite another matter when 
industry must be burdened with persons who are 
not always up to physical standards. Any employer 
knows that the most expensive thing in his business 
is the training of new employees to their work. 
That is why Henry Ford decided to pay higher 
wages to his workmen : he found it cheaper to raise 
their wages and thus insure their permanency, than 
to be constantly training new workers to their jobs. 
Any employer who hires women has an especially 
difficult and expensive task before him. In the first 
place, a woman’s efficiency fluctuates throughout 
the month, but more important still, every woman is 
liable to become pregnant, which means that she 
will have to leave her work to someone else who will 
require expensive training to take her place. There 
are very few industries anywhere in the world 
which permit a woman to return to her job after 
she has had a baby, and working women know that 
having children is an impossibility to them if they 
must earn their living. I have recently discovered 
that even in some of the department stores in New 
York City, which are supposed to have the most 
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modern and humane treatment of employees, once 
a woman has had a child she definitely loses her 
position. In most States in the United States married 
women are not allowed to teach in the schools, the 
ostensible reason being that they might take jobs 
away from younger people whose need might be 
greater, but this is hardly logical in view of the fact 
that no Board of Education discriminates against 
widows and married men. This is simply another 
example of how expensive it is to the employer to 
train new workers or hire substitutes. Psychologists 
have always maintained, for obvious reasons, that 
on the whole married women with children are 
more suited to teach in the elementary schools than 
unmarried ones. And yet the State cannot afford to 
run the risk of having to hire substitutes in case its 
regular teachers become pregnant ; therefore, it is 
forced to sacrifice the well-being of the pupils to 
economy. 

In the modern world it is becoming increasingly 
necessary for women to work : first because the cost 
of living is continually rising with the standard of 
living ; and secondly, because women are beginning 
to think that they are just as capable as men and 
that it is their duty to themselves and to their civili- 
sation to do a little bit more than bear children and 
keep house. And when women in England and 
United States insisted on being legally emancipated, 
they could hardly expect the protection and care 
which is due the helpless. 
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When Russia needed women as well as men in her 
factories and on her farms in order that the country 
might return to normal as quickly as possible, it was 
necessary that the organisers of industry make up 
their minds to the fact that working women would 
not pay as well as working men, and that they should 
make the necessary allowances at the expense of the 
industries involved and not the women labourers. 
At the time of the October Revolution, the first need 
of the U.S.S.R. was a new and healthy generation. 
To obtain this, every healthy man and woman had 
to be encouraged to have a family. Considering the 
poverty of everyone at that time, and the suffering 
through which they had gone, not very many 
persons were anxious or willing to bring new 
children into the world. It was necessary, therefore, 
for the Government to promise, in 1917, that the 
care of children would be its first concern; in fact, 
that children would receive consideration even 
before the parents themselves. It was then that the 
concept grew in the U.S.S.R. that laws affecting 
adult women and children under three years of age 
must necessarily be the same, for in order to insure 
healthy citizens for the future the women of the 
present had to be protected. 

At the first step towards this end was the estab- 
lishing of social insurance. A small percentage of 
the wages of each worker was kept out of his pay 
and invested in social insurance by the employer. 
To-day every wage-earner, whether he is employed 
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by private individuals or by the State, whether he 
is a manual labourer or an intellectual, has social 
insurance in his name which is paid for out of his 
wages. This insurance greatly affects the status of 
women, for it means that when a woman becomes 
pregnant she can take eight weeks off from her work 
with pay ; that she has the use of the State Maternity 
Hospital free of charge ; and that her child receives 
approximately thirty dollars at birth and thirty 
more in small amounts during the first year of its 
life when expenses are the greatest. It means that 
the working woman, as soon as she goes back to 
work, can put her child into a State-run nursery 
free of charge, and that her child will receive free | 
medical care as well as free education until it is 
eighteen years of age. It means also that the wives 
of working men have access to free maternity homes 
and to general medical attention, even though the 
wives themselves may not be working except in the 
home. This insurance cares for disabled men and 
women when there is no one else to care for them, 
and it guarantees a comfortable stipend to those 
who are too old to work. The insurance company, 
as yet, makes no profit, for its surplus goes into 
building new hospitals, créches, etc. It is hoped that 
as the Russian Government becomes more secure 
financially, social insurance will subsidise factories 
and co-operative farms to the extent of paying for 
the losses they incur by employing women who 
from time to time are forced to stop work because 
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of pregnancy and other normal female disorders. 
At the moment, however, all industries have to 
stand these losses themselves. 

In 1921, laws concerning Women’s Rights were 
made specific, and have occasionally been modified, 
though no serious changes have been made since 
1926. Since that time no employer has had the right 
to refuse a woman a position simply because of her 
sex. Also since that time women could not be hired 
to work for more than eight hours in every twenty- 
four, nor are they allowed to do night work except 
in the case of certain easy office work. In certain 
industries, too, which involve especially difficult and 
dangerous labour, it was recommended that women 
should not be employed. 

The regulations of 1921 gave women in the fol- 
lowing professions a sixteen-week vacation with full 
pay, eight weeks before giving birth and eight after : 


1. Telegraph and telephone employees. (‘These 
sometimes work at night.) 


. Masseuses. 
Doctors and nurses in hospitals for the insane. 
Doctors and nurses in villages. 
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. Doctors and nurses in surgical hospitals, hos- 
pitals for infectious diseases, and maternity 
hospitals. 


6. Doctors and nurses working in districts 
afflicted with famine and epidemic. 
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IO. 


Il. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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. Dentists. 
. Staff workers in colonies for defective 


children. 


. Teachers in village schools. 


Teachers in boarding schools and other 
(closed) institutions. 


Athletic instructors. 

Educational workers in prisons. 

Artists, newspaper writers, and theatrical 
people. 

All women working at night. (These usually 
are office employees.) 


Women in commerce. 
Travelling inspectors and instructors. 


Post Office workers. (These sometimes work 
at night.) 


Factory workers and manual labourers. 


All other pregnant women who earn their livings 
are allowed twelve weeks’ vacation for confinement, 
with pay. There is no definite list as to just who 
these other workers are, but roughly they seem to 
include stenographers, secretaries, teachers in city 
day schools, cooks, housekeepers, other domestic 
employees, and women who work on co-operative 
farms. The Russians classify university students as 
workers when they hold scholarships, which include 
a yearly stipend for living expenses paid by the 
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State. Pregnant women students, therefore, are 
allowed twelve weeks away from the university for 
confinement, during which time they receive their 
usual stipend. 

In case a woman has an abortion performed, she 
has the right to three weeks’ vacation, with pay, 
from any work in which she may be employed. 

These holidays are not only allowed but required 
of all pregnant women, and their main purpose is 
to decrease the high infant and maternal mortality. 
It is not the purpose of the Soviet Government to 
enforce idleness, for that would be much worse than 
hard work. Rather, these vacations are required in 
order to insure adequate rest to the woman when 
she needs it, by allowing her time in which to pre- 
pare for her child, by making clothing, etc., and by 
learning at her local Museum of Mother and Child, 
Trade Union meetings, créche meetings, etc., those 
points of medical and physical hygiene which are 
necessary to her and her husband in order that they 
be intelligent parents. 

During the first year after a woman has borne a 
child, and before she has weaned it, she has a right 
to leave her work every three hours for the purpose 
of nursing her baby, during which time she receives 
full salary. Considering the fact that the working 
day in Russia is never more than eight hours, no 
woman ever leaves her work oftener than twice a 
day for the purpose of nursing, because she can 
combine one feeding with her own lunch period. 
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Unemployed women who have worked at one 
time or another and who, at the time of their preg- 
nancy, are trying to get jobs receive a small sum 
from the Social Insurance Company, and free care 
during their confinement. The amount of money 
allotted to these women 1s determined according to 
their individual economic conditions. However, 
they never receive more than an amount which 
barely allows them to live, unless they or their 
husbands are socially insured. 

The wife of a worker, a soldier, or an invalid who 
was a former worker, also has the right to social 
insurance money during confinement. The wife of 
a soldier receives money from the insurance com- 
pany only if the birth of her child takes place more 
than three months after the husband has joined the 
army. 

All pregnant women who have any claim whatso- 
ever to social insurance receive complete medical 
attention throughout their lives. Other women must 
pay for this attention whenever possible ; however, 
medical care is never denied anyone because she is 
too poor to pay for it. 

Social insurance, therefore, insures that a woman 
is given every possible chance to be both a healthy 
mother and at the same time a self-supporting in- 
dividual. The good results of this type of social in- 
surance can be understood when we realise that 
before the Revolution forty per cent. of the children 
of working women died during their first year of 
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life, and that that percentage has now been de- 
creased to about four and a half per cent. 

It might seem to us that the practical benefits of 
social insurance would be adequate to make all 
women desire to become workers, without the added 
stimulus of advertising, and this may be the case. 
However, the Soviet Government is so anxious in its 
desire to make proletarians of its entire population 
that it is considered necessary to continually adver- 
tise the benefits allotted to a working woman and a 
mother. To this end the Institute for the Protection 
of Mother and Child has established small offices 
known as “ Judicial Consultation Rooms,” for the 
purpose of explaining to women what they can ex- 
pect from the Soviet Government provided they are 
willing to work. These are found in clubhouses, 
worker unions, Museums of Mother and Child, 
medical clinics, lecture halls, marriage courts, parks, 
and any other place where women are likely to 
gather together. Their locations are widely adver- 
tised by brilliant posters which can be seen every- 
where on the streets. Legal consultations can be had 
not only throughout the working day, but also in 
the evenings, so that women will lack no opportunity 
of gaining whatever advice they might need. There 
is always a legally trained person, usually a woman, 
in attendance in these consultation rooms, someone 
who is well schooled in the legal and social phases 
of Women’s Rights. These advisers usually are quali- 
fied lawyers, but even if they are not, they are fully 
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capable of advising any woman who comes to them 
for help, and are able to explain to them what course 
of action is legal and why such a course is desirable 
under a Communistic regime. They do not stop at 
merely giving personal advice, but attempt to ex- 
plain the theories underlying the status of women 
and children in the Soviet State. On the walls of 
these rooms are posters and graphs portraying the 
status of women in other countries, with the purpose 
of teaching the Russian woman how much better 
off they are under a Communistic rather than a 
Capitalistic Government. From time to time, those 
who are in charge of the Judicial Consultations for 
women give formal lectures, and they are continu- 
ally organising informal discussions with the women 
of their neighbourhood. 


On visiting the Judicial Consultation Rooms in 
Moscow I was told that they have up to the present 
time come in contact with eighty per cent. of the 
female population of that city, at one time or 
another, and that they have aided in straightening 
out the affairs of about twenty per cent. of the 
Moscow women. About seventy-two per cent. of 
the women seeking advice from Judicial Consul- 
tations are factory workers : twenty per cent. office 
workers : two per cent. peasants temporarily resid- 
ing in the city : two per cent. craftsmen and artists : 
one and a half per cent. students ; and the remain- 
ing two and a half per cent. miscellaneous (mostly 
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private traders). These figures are not particularly 
interesting in themselves, but I think they serve to 
illustrate a much-disputed point in the theory of 
Communist Government, in that they show how 
much more informed are factory and office workers 
regarding active communism, than are the other 
elements of the population. The diminishing but 
still enormous number of private traders and farmers 
in the U.S.S.R. is well known; therefore, it is inter- 
esting to note that not more than two and a half per 
cent. of the number of women who seek advice at 
the Soviet Judicial Information Rooms are from 
this class. It probably means that they find them- 
selves so socially inferior to the proletariats and are 
so antagonistic that they are little informed as to 
their personal rights, or that they either do not 
know about, or are loth to use those social facilities 
which are offered by the Communist Government. 


This type of judicial advice is becoming increas- 
ingly important in Moscow, and it has already 
spread to the co-operative towns and villages where 
corners of club-rooms are used as places of judicial 
advice for women. With the Russian liking for that 
type of social work known as home inspection, they 
have even sanctioned home visiting by the advisers 
in the Judicial Consultation Rooms. This is no doubt 
a very good idea, since it means that the advisers can 
become personally acquainted with the women of 
their neighbourhood, and with home conditions. 
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However, it seems to me that a good proletarian 
woman who avails herself of all the social and 
medical facilities offered her by her Government, 
must be constantly overwhelmed by the onslaught 
of home visitors whom she is forced to receive. But 
I never heard a Russian woman complain of them, 
and so perhaps they are not as numerous as they 
seem. In any case, the work of the home visitor is 
mainly to interest those people who have not previ- 
ously taken advantage of the medical and social 
institutions at their service. 


JUDICIAL CONSULTATION ROOMS IN MOSCOW* 


Number of Women to 
Number of Such Whom Advice was 
Year Institutions Given 
I925 . ; e. iF 10,234. 
1926 . ; . 18 14,689 
1927 . ; - 30 20,940 
1928 . , » 35 25,689 


In the year which ended October, 1926, the 
Judicial Consultation Department of the Institute 
for the Protection of Mother and Child gave one 
hundred and twenty public lectures on their work in 
Moscow ; from October, 1926, to 1927 they only 
gave one hundred and thirteen such lectures : and 
from 1927 to 1928, two hundred and twelve lectures 
on Women’s Rights were given. 


1 All figures regarding Judicial Consultation were taken from the posters 
on the walls of the Judicial Consultation Rooms in Moscow. There are no 
later figures. 
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NUMBER OF HOME INSPECTIONS MADE BY EMPLOYEES 
OF JUDICIAL CONSULTATION ROOMS IN MOSCOW 


1924-1925 . : .  . 384 
1925-1926 . . : : . 1,183 
1926-1927 . . 1,153 
1927-1928 . . 1,852 


On the table in each of these Consultation Rooms 
are small pamphlets which can be taken home by 
the women. They contain the following advice : 

When getting a divorce, remember : 


I. 


Fr 


If you are unavoidably unemployed after your 
divorce, you can get alimony for six months 
from your former husband, if he is at work. 


. If you are incapacitated for work, you can re- 


ceive alimony from your divorced husband for 
one year. | 


. If you are unable to support your children, you 


can make their father do so, for it is required by 
law that if he is working, he give up to one- 
third of his income to the support of his 
children until they are eighteen years of 
age. 


. If your marriage is not registered, it is better 


for you to register the father of your child at 
your local marriage court during your preg- 
nancy. 


. When giving the name of the father of your 


child in the marriage court, your claim will be 
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made legal, if the man you say: was your hus- 
band does not deny his fatherhood of your child 
within two weeks of the day you file claim. 
The marriage court registrar will inform the 
man concerned by postcard. 


. In case the man you say is the father of your 


child or children denies your claim, you may 
carry the matter to the Common Pleas Court 
where you will be required to produce two 
witnesses who will testify to the effect that you 
lived with the man concerned not less than one 
night at a time which would account for the 
child’s birth. 


. Cohabitation and marriage are synonymous, 


and COHABITATION IMPLIES ALL OF THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES OF MARRIAGE. 

If you are not socially insured, you can require 
your divorced husband to support you and his 
child during your confinement. Apply to the 
Common Pleas Court in case he refuses your 
personal request. 


. The October Revolution has put a stop to the 


inequality of children. There is no such thing 
as an illegitimate child born in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day, so do not shun motherhood. 

Register your marriages. It is safer, and in case 
of divorce, will save you trouble ; also you 
should do it for your child’s sake, for the fathers 
must support their children and if they do not 
they are deprived of their liberty. But first you 
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must be sure that the Soviet officials know who 
your husband was. 

11. Remember that all which belonged to you 
before marriage belongs to you afterwards, and 
articles obtained during marriage are the joint 
property of you and your husband. 

12. If your husband is disabled or unemployed, and 
you are working, you will be required to con- 
tribute to his support to exactly the same 
extent that he is required to contribute to 
yours. 

13. In order to obtain a divorce you must apply to 
your local marriage and divorce court. You 
need give no special reason, and your husband 
will be notified by the court. 

14. If there is a question as to who shall have the 
care of the children, the Court of Justice will 
decide it. 


At first glance, it seems that the foregoing list of 
advantages now held by women in Russia hardly 
gives the men a chance, but a careful study of the 
Russian marriage laws and their effects reveals that 
this is a very important check against promiscuity 
in matrimonial relations, for marriage in Russia 
involves much more than the writing of names in a 
book. Cohabitation alone incurs all the responsi- 
bilities of marriage, both social and financial ; 
therefore, it is easy to see that not many men and 
women can afford to be promiscuous, for it must be 
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remembered that in case the children live with the 
father after the parents are divorced, which is very 
seldom the case, the mother is liable to contribute to 
the support of the children up to one-third of her 
income, exactly as would be done by the husband in 
case the mother had the care of the children. 


The giving and receiving of alimony is a responsi- 
bility of a special bureau in the marriage and divorce 
courts ; but if it fails to make the men or women 
concerned pay what they owe, the matter is taken 
up in other civic courts. 


There has been much discussion in the Western 
World concerning the marriage and divorce laws of 
the U.S.S.R. This subject is perhaps greatly mis- 
understood by those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of studying not only these laws but also the 
effect they have on the Russian people. Mr. Hindus, 
in Humanity Uprooted, gives an excellent and un- 
biased picture of matrimony in Russia as it is to-day. 
I think, however, that a few things can be added to 
what he has written, namely, the basic theories 
underlying marriage and divorce in the ideal Com- 
munistic State, and a comparison of those theories 
with the actual state of affairs in the U.S.S.R. 
to-day. 

In a truly Communist State, as in Heaven, there 
can be no “ marrying, or giving in marriage,”’ for 
the individual would be free to do as he liked with 
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his personal life, his first concern being not himself 
and his pleasures, but his duty to the society in 
which he lives. Soviet Russia is far from having 
achieved that goal and therefore it has been found 
necessary to have laws governing the relationships 
between men and women. In 1917, those who 
formed the new Government tried their best to do 
away with those recognised evils which have always 
harmed society, one of the outstanding of which is 
the illegitimate child. Making children suffer the 
ignominy of illegitimacy simply because parents had 
relationships out of wedlock, is unfair to the child 
and does not in the least curb those relationships, 
especially where they are encouraged by poverty. 
Because, according to Communist theory, society 
is responsible for excessive poverty in certain 
groups, it has no right to punish those who take 
what they can from their meagre lives. That 
seems only fair, and perhaps the situation could be 
greatly remedied by increasing the financial stand- 
ing of society in general. However, there would still 
be illegitimate children, for we find them even in 
the wealthiest groups. The parents, it can be 
argued, should be punished for indulging in illicit 
sexual relations, but again why should the children 
bear that punishment ? Simple humanity on the 
part of any open-minded thinker demands that 
every child who comes into the world should be 
equal to every other child at the time of his birth, 
and that he should be given a fair chance to make 
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himself a useful member of society. Punishing 
parents by calling the offspring of their illegal rela- 
tionships “illegitimate *’ has never done very 
much to curb promiscuity, so it seems a useless and 
harmful check on morals. The October Revolu- 
tion, therefore, destroyed the illegitimate child, 
and no one born to-day in Russia starts with such a 
social handicap. 


Since the fear of having an illegitimate child has 
always been one of the most important checks on 
sexual relations, as well as one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for legal marriage, it was necessary for 
the Russians to reconstruct the whole idea of mar- 
riage if they were not to have illegitimate children. 
If marriage was to exist at all, it had to exist when- 
ever there was a sexual act, and therefore co- 
habitation, to all practical purposes, became 
synonymous with marriage. But just to say that co- 
habitation and marriage are synonymous is very 
difficult, for it implies no responsibility: and 
children are a responsibility. The few Soviet laws 
on this subject are brief and to the point, and in 
spite of their apparent laxity they are in reality 
infinitely more severe than those of most countries, 
for their first concern is for the children involved. 
It is possible for two people who wish to live to- 
gether, to register their names in a book in their 
local marriage court : but this does not necessarily 
make them married, for cohabitation can and does 
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occur without registering the relationship. Register- 
ing a marriage is only a convenience to the Govern- 
ment for statistical purposes, and is not really im- 
portant, for it requires no more responsibility or 
expense than does unregistered cohabitation. 


CHAPTER IV 


ABORTION AND BIRTH CONTROL 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Their Relationship 


Berore the Revolution, the Czarist Government 
took the stand, usual in most countries, that abor- 
tion was a moral and physical evil which must be 
made illegal. As a result laws were put into force 
which identified abortion with murder and ren- 
dered it excusable only in order to save the life ofa 
pregnant woman who was dangerously ill, and it 
could only be carried out by a physician who had 
consulted with other licensed doctors and had 
agreed with them that the operation was necessary. 
Abortion performed in any other circumstances 
was illegal, especially in the case of the woman 
dying. Persons performing illegal abortions re- 
ceived severe punishment: cancellation of any 
medical license, long periods of imprisonment, and 
in some cases death as the penalty for having 
inflicted death. 

Such an attitude is generally considered sound, 
but there was one difficulty, one which affects all 
poverty-stricken peoples, and therefore one which 
was particularly prominent in Russia, i.e., many 
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people were too poor to have all the children ‘‘ God 
sent them.” The masses were not often in contact 
with doctors anyhow ; they cured their own ills or 
died of them, they delivered their own children, 
only sometimes with the aid of a doctor or midwife ; 
and they worked out their own salvation, of course 
under the guidance of the Church. 

It was obvious to any woman that, though she 
might die from an abortion she was most certainly 
losing her health and strength by repeated preg- 
nancies, and not only did each child cost the 
family more but while the mother was pregnant, 
she was a less efficient worker both in her home and 
in the fields or factories and thereby she and her 
pregnancies cut down still further the family’s 
finances. It also seemed logical that it would be 
better that a child not be born than that it should 
suffer privations all its life. So, in spite of the stand 
taken by the Church and State, the poor Russian 
woman protected herself from a physical and her 
family from an economic breakdown in the only 
way she knew—by using abortion to prevent too 
frequent births, exactly as so many working class 
women have always done, and still do everywhere 
in the world. 

The result of such abortions, which were neces- 
sarily done in secret, is obvious. Many times the 
woman performed the operation herself, or was 
assisted by an inexperienced friend or midwife. 
In any case, the instruments used were simple 
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household implements totally unsuited to the pur- 
pose, and the conditions could scarcely ever have 
been hygienic. Those who performed such opera- 
tions were usually thoroughly ignorant of female 
anatomy and physiology, and so, in many cases, 
death or lifelong invalidism was the result. 

There are no adequate or reliable statistics on 
abortion and deaths resulting from it in Russia 
before the Revolution, because all such matters 
were, of necessity, kept as quiet as possible. We can 
only repeat the general consensus of opinion held 
by both the doctors and the women of Russia to- 
day, namely, that the deaths were an appallingly 
high percentage of the number of abortions, which 
in turn were not few in number. 

When the working woman became aware that 
she was living under a Government which claimed 
that it not only believed that women should share 
equal rights with men, but would to the best of its 
ability help women to become men’s equals, one of 
the first things she asked was the right not to give 
birth to children which she did not want. Because 
Birth Control was practically unheard of in the 
Russia of 1917, it was legalised abortion for which 
the women asked. The question was discussed at 
great length in all places where women met to- 
gether and in the newspapers, as is the Russian 
custom since the October Revolution. The points 
on both sides were numerous and strong. The 
women were almost unanimous in the feeling that 
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they never could be socially or economically inde- 
pendent so long as they had to bear continually 
recurring pregnancies. They were also very decisive 
in the opinion that as long as they were forced to 
bear children every time they became pregnant, 
they could never be strong enough nor have sufh- 
cient enthusiasm to bring up a family as they 
should. Western physicians are most emphatic in 
endorsing such popular sentiments held by the 
average woman. The Dutch gynaecologist, Th. H. 
Van de Velde, states in his book, Ideal Marriage : 


“* Fear of pregnancy often impairs sexual pro- 
cesses and reactions on the psychic side to such 
a degree that bodily reactions are sympathetically 
affected and even inhibited or checked. Many mar- 
rlages are totally ruined by this fear and its 
consequences.” 


The doctors in Russia were faced with more 
difficulties than were the Russian women before 
committing themselves as to the way of solving the 
question. As one of the doctors in the maternity 
hospital which is connected with the Institute for 
Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in Mos- 
cow told me, “‘ The question is one of the most 
difficult with which any doctor or any human, for 
that matter, could be faced. Waiving the moral 
issue, the physicians were under no illusions as to 
the harm abortion can cause, even when performed 
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under the finest conditions and by the best medical 
experts. But we were faced with the undeniable 
fact that Russian women would continue illegal 
and underhand abortions as long as they were 
faced with many unwanted pregnancies. At that 
time there was, and even now there is, no abso- 
lutely safe and harmless contraceptive. We were 
convinced that it was not the young healthy 
women who wanted abortion because the Revolu- 
tion had banished the illegitimate child, making 
marriage and cohabitation practically synonymous ; 
it was the poor woman with children who was 
unable to support more, who wanted and needed 
relief, and we were still more convinced that if she 
did not get it from the State, she would do the best 
she could for herself. It gradually grew to seem 
logical in the eyes of the medical profession that the 
best way of fighting abortion was to fight it openly, 
which meant making it legal ; and I do not think 
we took a false step when we did so, for we now 
have not only cut down the number of deaths due 
to underhand abortion but we are also in a position 
to fight abortion by well-advised birth control.” 

It is quite true that every gynaecologist I met was 
trying to reduce the number of abortions, but it 1s 
equally true that they all felt that State sanction of 
abortion, if performed by surgeons in State hos- 
pitals, was the best way to control the problem. 
Everywhere one can see propaganda posters used in 
the fight against abortion : 
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** Abortion carried on even under the best condi- 
tions can damage the health.” 

** It is less dangerous to prevent conception than 
to have an abortion.” 

** Abortion is a great evil ! It must die out ! The 
destroying of it is the most important social problem 
of the immediate future.” 

“The struggle with abortion, by means of sup- 
pressing it, is not only useless but pernicious, for 
legalising the operation has greatly lessened the 
number of underhand abortions performed by in- 
competent persons in unsanitary environments, and 
thereby has lessened the large percentage of deaths 
from such operations,” etc., etc. 

In those museums which deal with the care of 
women and children, there are, as well as the above 
posters, elaborate charts and colourful illustrations 
regarding abortion and its consequences when per- 
formed in a hospital and when performed in an 
underhand manner. There are also wax figures 
showing how abortion used to be done by inexperi- 
enced people and how the peritoneum was so easily 
punctured, resulting in blood poisoning and death. 
Beside such figures are ones showing how the sur- 
geons operate and how little risk there is when they 
perform abortions. A film has been made and widely 
circulated throughout the U.S.S.R. showing, in 
story form, why some women desire abortion and 
the evil effect of that operation, especially if it 
is performed by an inexperienced person in an 
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unsanitary environment. Included in the picture are 
drawings showing the right and wrong ways of per- 
forming the operation of abortion. There is always a 
chart in every one of these museums showing the 
decrease in underhand abortions since 1920, when 
abortion in State hospitals was legalised. The only 
way to discover underhand abortion is by keeping 
track of the deaths it causes, according to the Mos- 
cow Bureau of Statistics. In State hospitals 0.79% 
of abortions result in death. In U.S.S.R. in 1923, 
42%, of abortions resulted in death, which means 
that more than 41% of abortions were not per- 
formed in a State hospital. In 1927, the amount had 
been decreased to about 14%. That is why doctors 
feel that legalised abortion has been a good thing— 
and that it is the best possible means of combating 
the evil. 

The law of 1920 which legalised abortion did so 
under the following conditions : 


(a) The operation known as abortion can only be 
performed by licensed surgeons. 

(b) Save in very exceptional circumstances, abor- 
tion must be the result of a surgical operation 
and not the result of medicines or drugs. 

(c) After every abortion performed, the woman 
concerned must stay in bed in the hospital, 
or other place of operation, for three full 
days. 

(d) After every abortion or miscarriage, the woman 


(e) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(3) 
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concerned must not be allowed to go to 
work for two weeks after said operation or 
illness. 

An abortion must not be performed for the first 
pregnancy unless childbirth would seriously 
endanger the woman’s life. 

Abortion must not be performed if the preg- 
nancy has been continued for more than two 
and one-half months. | 

Except as stated in paragraphs (e) and (f,) no 
qualified doctor has the right to refuse abor- 
tion, although he is at liberty to discourage it 
in every way he thinks fit. 

The State recommends that all abortions be 
performed in those State hospitals where there 
is a section definitely for that purpose. All 
women who carry social insurance or whose 
husbands are socially insured can receive abor- 
tion free of charge in a State hospital. (Paid 
for by social insurance. All others must pay the 
usual medical fees and residence fees for the 
time they are in the hospital. These are very 
small.) 

All midwives, and any other persons who are 
not licensed doctors, are strictly prohibited 
from performing abortions. 

Private doctors or any other individuals who 
perform an abortion which results in death of 
the woman can be tried for manslaughter. 
Women who perform abortions on themselves 
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are not subject to punishment. (This seldom 
occurs since abortion is so easily obtained.) 

(k) It is recommended that abortions be discour- 
aged if the woman concerned has had less than 
three children ; if she has adequate means for 
supporting another child ; if her health would 
not be impaired by another pregnancy ; if her 
living conditions make a good enough en- 
vironment for children ; and, if, in general, 
there is no social, physical, or economic reason 
for the abortion. 


Since this law legalising abortion went into 
effect in 1920, accurate statistics on all such opera- 
tions in State hospitals have been kept and it 
has been found, as mentioned before, that only 
0.79% of abortions performed in these resulted in 
death. 

Methods employed in the struggle with abortion 
are many and vary with the doctor or social worker 
using them. However, they are based on several de- 
finite ideas held by the Soviet medical profession, 
the social workers, and the State itself. They are 
admirably put before the public in poster form, as 
well as in meetings and in the actual consultations 
themselves and without doubt they express to a cer- 
tain degree the attitude taken towards the problem 
of women’s rights as a whole, since they reveal those 
methods used by the Soviets in attacking all such 
social questions. They are : 
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. Raising of the cultural and physical level of the 
population as a whole. 
2. Development of an institutional system for the 
protection of women and children. 
g. Insurance for mothers, vacations for working 
women before and after giving birth. 
4. Defence of deserted women, alimony from hus- 
band and State, court trials of fathers who do 
not fulfil their social obligations. 
5. Lhe crushing of the concept expressed by the 
words “ Illegal children,” as stated in 1918 by 
the law concerning marital and family rela- 
tions. 
6. Bettering the living conditions of all people and 
the working conditions of all labouring women. 
7. General medical care of public health, special 
medical care for pregnant women, maternity 
hospitals and medical care for women who feed 
their babies from the breast. 
8. The law of 1920 which made abortion legal 
under certain conditions ; which insured that 
in all probability the operation would be car- 
ried out in a State hospital, since private 
medical institutions are too expensive in their 
maintenance, due to the terrific taxes on all 
private business concerns. 
g. By acquainting the population with adequate 
_ means of birth control, through clinics and all 
other medical and social institutions. 


Gr 
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This last method of fighting abortion is, to my 
mind, the most important positive weapon they are 
using, although some of the other methods are more 
profound and have, therefore, a greater effect in a 
passive way; for example, generally speaking, 
when the cultural and financial level of a group of 
persons is raised, there ceases to be so much need 
for abortion and consequently abortion ceases to 
flourish. However, the raising of the cultural and 
economic level of the people residing in the U.S.S.R. 
is the one great and important task of the whole 
Soviet Government. They know it and remind 
themselves and others of it continually and so to 
analyse that phase of Soviet life would mean analys- 
ing the ideas, tactics, failures, and achievements of 
the entire Soviet regime, a task which, I think, at 
present impossible. But the one definite weapon 
against abortion, i.e., birth control, is something 
tangible and something which expresses in the main 
not only their methods of work but also the attitude 
they adopt towards such social problems. 

Out of every hundred pregnant women who come 
to the Moscow clinics, from eighteen to twenty ask 
for abortions. If the woman asking for the abortion 
is healthy, economically up to standard, living in 
good social conditions, is not burdened by a large 
family and is not mentally deficient (when she would 
probably not ask for the abortion), the doctors and 
social workers all try to prove to her that she does 
not need the abortion and that it would be a social 
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crime if she did not bring her child into the world, 
and that she would be endangering her own good 
health by such a step. If they cannot persuade her, 
the abortion is performed and it is considered im- 
portant to do so, since a woman who will stand out 
against all such persuasion really does not want a 
child and is therefore unfit to have one. In fact, in 
the year 1927: in Moscow almost twenty per cent. 
more abortions were due rather to social than to 
medical reasons. In that year, in Moscow, 40.8% of 
abortions were due to medical causes of which tuber- 
culosis was 15.4%; heart trouble, 4.69%; venereal 
disease, 1.1%; anaemia, 0.8%; structural difficulties 
which could not be corrected, 0.6%; constant 
vomiting during pregnancy, 0.39%; and miscel- 
laneous, 18%. (Some of these reasons, such as vomit- 
ing during pregnancy, would not always be con- 
sidered medical reasons for abortion in England or 
in the United States, but, in the Russian sense, they 
do not come under the category of social reasons.) 
Fifty-nine and two one-hundredths per cent. of the 
abortions performed that year were carried out for 
social reasons. These were made up of the follow- 
ing : lack of financial means for supporting the 
mother during pregnancy, 44.3%; lack of material 
means to wean and support new baby, 5.8% ; pos- 
sible loss of employment due to pregnancy, 2.9% ; 
miscellaneous, 2.1%. This is fairly good evidence 
that there are few women who are simply lazy and 


1 There were no later figures in the spring of 1931. 
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request abortions without sufficient social or medical 
reasons. 

It is obvious, therefore, that as the law now stands, 
the woman is free to do almost as she pleases regard- 
ing the continuation of her pregnancies. And, from 
the number of abortions performed in the cities, it 
is equally obvious that she takes advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered her. 

‘How often is this privilege abused?” is the 
question which arises in the minds of those persons 
who know only that abortion is sanctioned in the 
U.S.S.R. This, of course, is a question that is hard 
to answer, since no one can really reply to it except 
the women concerned, and they can always make 
adequate excuses for their actions. There is one 
thing, however, on which all doctors are agreed, 
1.e., there are very few abortions performed on wo- 
men who merely want to hide the fact that they 
have had relations with men. The very fact that an 
abortion is not performed for the first pregnancy 
makes it almost a certainty that this privilege can- 
not be abused by women who merely wish to con- 
ceal their private actions. Even after twelve years, 
a great deal of opinion and counter-opinion finds 
expression as to when a child should be permitted 
to come into the world and when it should not. 
Promiscuity is sanctioned neither by the Russian 
Government nor by the Russian temperament. If, 
on the other hand, “‘ abuse ”’ is understood to mean 
the wilful harming of the human body, and perhaps 
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mind, it is certain that the privilege is abused, since 
the operation occurs so frequently ; and, because 
of its frequency, it must necessarily harm women 
physically and psychically. 

No one realises this more keenly than the doctors. 
They have often told me that there are times when 
they have been obliged to perform an abortion for 
a woman when they knew she was ruining her health 
by the practice ; and so, to them there is only one 
thing to do and that is to provide adequate preven- 
tive means. This task is by no means easy, since to 
begin with there is no really safe contraceptive, 
either from the point of view of absolutely prevent- 
ing conception or from a psychic point of view ; 
because, as all medical persons and social workers 
know (as well as every individual who practises 
contraception), with the present known means, 
either the man or the woman, or both, are subject 
to a very definite psychic disturbance by merely 
applying the simplest of methods. The fear of having 
children and the means of preventing them is an 
important factor in many cases of neurosis, and has 
been dealt with at great length by many doctors 
and psychologists. Although the theories of Jung, 
Adler, Stopes, and especially Freud are now frowned 
upon by many authorities, there is certainly no 
doubt that they opened up a question and presented 
to the medical profession a problem which has not 
yet been solved, i.e., ““ How can a man and a woman 
—especially a woman—be free from the fear of 
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pregnancies, so that theycan enjoya normal physical 
life ? *? The obvious answer, if the question be looked 
at superficially, is that birth control offers a very 
good solution and that the small amount of un- 
certainty attached (because no perfect method has 
as yet been found) is in reality a benefit in disguise 
since it adds an adventure to sexual relations which, 
if lacking, as in the case of sterility, can easily deaden 
almost all but the pure animal pleasure of the sexual 
act. It is also a question whether the physical side 
does not suffer too, not only because a sterile person 
is necessarily not so alive as a normal person but 
because the physical and psychic are so bound up 
in one another, especially in intercourse, that it 1s 
difficult to distinguish between the two and what 
can deter the one has almost always the same effect 
upon the other. But all doctors know and some 
(as in the case of the American physicians) claim 
that the psychic effect of being bothered by contra- 
ceptives is so harmful that in itself it can cause 
nervousness and even, in some cases, neurosis. It is, 
therefore, up to the medical profession to discover 
a way, or rather several ways, which will prevent 
conception and which will eliminate psychic irrita- 
tion since it is highly improbable that all men and 
women would react equally to a given contracep- 
tive, no matter how sure it might be, any more than 
to any other given factor in their lives. Care must 
be taken that birth control does not have the same 
psychic effect, but in a milder degree, as abortion. 
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None of this is new, although it is retold us by the 
Russian doctors. It only goes to prove that they do 
not want to be forced into inadequate means of con- 
traception as they were into abortion. And so, at 
all costs, they are making researches in contracep- 
tion in order not only to kill abortion but also to 
save themselves when the Russian women find out 
that the abortion which they now demand is really 
only harming them and is not at all the proper solu- 
tion to their problem. The Russian people are going 
then to ask the doctors (and I think that in some 
especially enlightened places they have already 
begun to do so) for means of prevention which will 
not only be safe but which will not ruin their physi- 
cal and psychic well-being as did the old method of 
abortion. Such a demand on the part of the layman 
and woman is normal but it is extremely hard to 
gratify and, at present, impossible, although the 
Soviet doctors’ methods of attempting a solution are 
as yet the most modern ways to solve the problem. 

The Institute for Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood is sponsoring the major part of the re- 
search which they hope will result in the perfect 
contraceptives, and all application of their results 
is being done by the doctors in the clinics. Their 
methods are simple, with the simplicity of beginners, 
and as such have a tremendous scientific value, since 
they are in no way hampered by social tradition ; 
and the very fact that they allow abortion shows 
that in one of the essentials, at least, they are not 
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hampered to any great extent by medical tradition. 
Neither is there any sex consciousness either in the 
literature for or in the meetings of the lay popula- 
tion. As Maurice Hindus says in his book, Humanity 
Uprooted: “*. . . physicians, nurses, will go into 
minute explanations in language audaciously frank, 
of the function, physiology, hygiene, technique of 
sex, and again the audience invariably is mixed.”’ 

There is no birth control advice at the marriage 
registry, which many of the Russian doctors think 
is a fault, but since the Government is still on a very 
unstable financial level, it is at present all they can 
do to support adequately the Institute for Mother- 
hood and Childhood, and so they are naturally the 
ones to whom the problem of Women’s Rights in all 
matters, as well as in birth control, must fall. It is 
interesting to trace the history of a given and, as 
I think, typical woman, since I had the opportunity 
of observing many cases, through the abortion and 
birth control clinics. Let us take a woman who wants 
an abortion and see how she 1s handled, since it is 
from abortion that birth control grows, at least in 
Soviet Russia. 

Moscow and all other cities and some towns, as 
well as co-operative farms, have a number of general 
health clinics for women and children which are 
known as Points of Consultation. Any woman who 
is socially insured, or whose husband carries social 
insurance, is entitled to free care and advice from 
the Point of Consultation in her residential district. 
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All others can obtain treatment and advice for 
nominal fees, if they can pay. Whether they can pay 
or not is decided by the visiting nurse. It 1s, there- 
fore, logical that a woman who is pregnant and who 
does not want a child should first go to her local 
Point of Consultation, in order, in the first place, to 
verify her pregnancy and then to obtain the abor- 
tion or, at least, advice on abortion. 

When the woman calls and it is found that it 1s 
the first time she has visited the Point of Consulta- 
tion, she states her name and address, her business 
and that of her husband, as well as her education, if 
any, to one of the nurses in the Reception Depart- 
ment. Unless the case is urgent, she is given an ap- 
pointment at some other convenient time. Before 
that time the Point of Consultation sends a visiting 
nurse to her home, who talks to the woman and tries 
to make friends with her in the ordinary ways used 
by most social workers in making home visits. After 
the visit, the nurse fills out as full a form (see Chap- 
ter xx) regarding the woman’s history, environ- 
ment and present mental and psychic condition, as 
can be seen by a first and necessarily superficial visit. 
Then, when the woman comes to the clinic, she 1s 
taken to the section for Consultation of Pregnant 
Women and the doctor who examines her has the 
visitor’s report and can thus, even at first, know a 
little of the case. 

The consulting-rooms in all the clinics which I 
have seen are very pleasant, and do not look like the 
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ordinary clinic room but rather like the room of a 
good private physician, as most Americans and 
English know them. All persons in the consulting- 
room, including the patients, wear white medical 
aprons, and in all other respects the room is fitted 
with every modern convenience. The doctor, if he 
has found that the woman is pregnant, will then — 
refer to the report made by the visiting nurse, or if 
she is there, as she usually is during consulting 
hours, he will talk to her and find out something of 
the history of the case (we are taking it for granted 
that the woman wants an abortion). As has been 
stated before, if it 1s the first pregnancy, he will in 
no wise consent to the abortion unless the woman’s 
life would be endangered by childbirth, which, of 
course, 1s rare enough in all countries and especially 
so in Russia where the women are very strong. 

If it 1s not the first pregnancy, the doctor finds out 
from the visiting nurse or from her report howmany 
children, or miscarriages, the woman has had, and 
also makes inquiries concerning her economic and 
social circumstances. In case she has had a fair- 
sized family (three or four children), is very poor, 
and her pregnancy has not advanced more than two 
and half months, he will, without much hesitation 
(only warning her as to the effect abortion has on — 
the health, telling her that even now there are ten 
times the number of deaths from abortion as from 
birth), give her an order to the State Hospital, where 
the operation may be performed. If, however, she 
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has only one or two children and there is no reason 
why, socially, economically, or medically she 
should not have a child, the doctor does all in his 
power to persuade her not to have the operation. If, 
however, she insists, as they often do, with no real 
reason except that abortion is a part of Women’s 
Rights, although she usually says that in spite of all 
the help given to mothers with new babies, she can- 
not see her way clear to go through another birth, 
she is sent to the State Hospital. In such a Point of 
Consultation they receive pregnant women from 
seven to nine hours a day, during which time about 
ninety women are examined, fifteen to eighteen of 
whom want abortions. Of the number desiring 
abortion, they are usually able to persuade about 
half not to have it. The other half, who still think 
that they want abortion, are then sent to the State 
Hospital where they are again examined, this time 
much more thoroughly, so that in reality the exam- 
ination done in the Point of Consultation serves only 
as a preliminary one. However, the same methods 
used in the Point of Consultation are followed in the 
Hospital, i.e., home visits and medical examination 
as well as talks with the doctors and nurses. In the 
State Hospital they usually succeed in persuading 
five to ten out of twenty not to go through with it, 
which means that in the long run the number of 
abortions is quite low considering the number of 
pregnancies. 

The doctors are more or less at liberty to try to 
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persuade the women against abortion as they like; 
and, as can be seen, they really have a surprising 
amount of success. Usually they only try to talk to 
the woman and show her, if they think necessary, 
that she is only hurting herself ; and it is easy enough 
for a doctor in a district to pick out women patients 
of the clinic who are known to any particular patient 
who may come to the clinic, and to show how such 
and such a woman has ruined her health and finally 
her earning capacity by repeated abortions. With 
the average woman who comes to the clinic this is 
sufficient to show her that it would be better if she 
had a child instead. However, with some of the 
women, especially those who are in the habit of ask- 
ing for and consequently receiving repeated abor- 
tions, the doctors are forced to more strenuous 
measures. For example, I met one doctor at the In- 
stitute for Mother and Child, in Moscow, who is in 
the habit of having quiet talks with his patients, and 
if nothing can persuade them that they should not 
have the operation, he will say, “ All right, you 
shall have your abortion as soon as possible (which 
is usually in a few days), but I am afraid that most 
women think that abortion is a simple, painless 
operation, and therefore, when they lie on the operat- 
ing table we have a little difficulty with them ; so 
I suggest that it would be much better for you to 
come to-morrow when I shall be operating, and you 
can observe two or three abortions, which will help 
not only you but also me, as your doctor.” If the 
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woman is wise she will not come, if she really wants 
the abortion, because in nine cases out of ten, the 
doctor assured me, this cured them and they were 
very glad they did not have to go through with it. 
Such a treatment of individuals would seem, at first 
sight, almost impossible to use, and I have heard 
some Europeans say, ‘‘ Only Russians could stand 
such treatment.’ This, however, as any medical 
student or social worker can tell you, though a 
little harsh on the observing woman, is after all 
about the same kind of care as is given in all charity 
and free hospitals in England and the United States 
where medical students, and from time to time 
others, can go into the operating rooms or delivery 
rooms of charity patients and hear a professor lec- 
turing on the delivery or operation, even when the 
patient is conscious and can only be hurt by hear- 
ing what the lecturer is telling his class. It is our 
manner of dealing with charity patients which is 
really cruel, for it is not nearly so necessary as using 
any means possible to prevent ruining a woman’s 
health by abortion. In addition, there is no reason 
why women should not know what is ahead of them, 
especially as such knowledge might be of great help 
to them, so long as their presence is not allowed to 
harm the patient who is undergoing the operation. 
If anything, the Russians are even more humane 
than the Europeans and Americans, because they do 
not allowin their hospitals any patient to be disturbed 
by talking or lectures while he or she is suffering. 
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If the woman is persuaded not to have the abor- 
tion, she is then given regular care in the Depart- 
ment for Pregnant Women in her local Point of 
Consultation. This and the Maternity Hospital are, 
however, dealt with in another chapter. Only after 
she has had her child does she come into active con- 
tact with the Department of Abortion and Birth 
Control advice. The woman who, on the other 
hand, goes through with the abortion is told that 
she must go to the Point of Consultation again, and 
this time to the Birth Control Advice Department, 
since it would be much easier for her to find a way 
to prevent further abortions than to have to go 
through with another such operation. As a rule, the 
normal woman is quite willing at least to try pre- 
ventive methods. The difficulty, as all women 
know, even those who are well informed about birth 
control, is to keep on applying the contraceptives ; 
it gets tiresome, and it is easy to grow careless. This 
is especially true of the working people who are, 
after all, very tired at night, and simple fatigue can 
make people run all sorts of risks. Lack of education 
is another factor, as 1s lack of sanitation and inade- 
quate knowledge concerning the care of the sexual 
organs ; and so, on the whole, the advocates of birth 
control in Soviet Russia have a very hard time, for 
there are so many chances (even more than in most 
countries) of their advice not working or even caus- 
ing actual harm for the above-mentioned reason. 
I do not mean to say that the Russian is not clean ; 
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he is perhaps the cleanest working man in the world, 
for even long before the Revolution every peasant 
in most localities took a bath once a week, and the 
first thing that I myself remarked was that no 
matter how poor and ragged a person might look, 
his face, neck, and ears were invariably clean. But 
simple cleanliness in the sense of washing daily is not 
enough when caring for the sexual organs, and it is 
hard to convince most people of this fact. 

There is not much use in going into the necessity 
for birth control ; many others have done so to the 
satisfaction of all thinking people ; and the Russians 
agree with them that a woman has the right to her 
own body and she must, therefore, be helped in 
every possible way to use it to the best advantage. 
But in Soviet Russia, contraception is not only con- 
sidered a social necessity but it is the direct result of, 
and the cure of, a recognised evil, abortion ; and its 
development is due mainly to the intense desire on 
the part of all Soviet physicians to do away with 
abortion. Because the Soviet State is working so 
hard to solve this problem which inevitably faces the 
adult population of any group (how many children 
should we have, how frequently, and what kind ?), 
it has placed itself far beyond the arguments for 
practical eugenics with which we are so familiar ; 
because our birth control advocates can only 
attempt to improve existing conditions, they cannot 
go to the root of the matter without making radical 
social changes which would be promptly stopped 
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with the brand “ Revolutionary.” Such a woman as 
Mrs. Sanger, in her pamphlet, Family Limitation, 
pointed that out when she wrote: “Society is 
generous in doling out pittances for the unfit and 
diseased, thus encouraging their multiplication and 
perpetuation, while it prevents and discourages the 
use of scientific knowledge which would enable 
women to avoid bringing into the world children 
they cannot feed, clothe, or care for.” The fight 
which Mrs. Sanger and others are waging with 
organised society in the Western World has been 
won in Russia, where the State recognises the value 
of eugenics and is doing its best to arrive at a practi- 
cal solution and to educate public opinion. 

By making the Government solely responsible to 
the people it follows that birth control or anything 
else which aids in gaining freedom for individuals 
and health for society should and must be fostered 
not only by a small group of scientists but by the 
State itself. Therefore the Russians do not talk 
much about contraception as it is related to 
Women’s Rights, that relationship and its accom- 
panying arguments for birth control are taken for 
granted, but they are very actively concerned with 
contraception as a weapon against abortion. 

Therefore, mainly in order to avoid abortion, 
when a woman has had either an abortion or the 
last child she can afford, either physically or 
economically, she is recommended to her local 
Point of Consultation, where she may receive advice 
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on birth control. (Some Points of Consultation do 
not have a birth control section, but this only means 
that the woman has to go to the nearest clinic which 
can serve her.) There, also, are sent all women who 
are ill or diseased : all those suffering from nerve 
troubles or mental deficiency, or any other mental 
or physical disorder which would keep her from 
being a good mother or from producing first-rate 
children. 

When the woman first comes to the birth control 
section of a Point of Consultation (the only place 
where such advice can be had in Russia), she is 
again given an appointment for some later date in 
order that one of the visiting nurses of that depart- 
ment can learn to know something of her in her 
home. The visiting nurse follows much the same 
routine as the one sent to the homes of women who 
are anxious to have an abortion. Above all, they try 
to find out if the woman is unhappy in her home 
life and if so, why. This, of course, is most difficult, 
for such a discovery can scarcely be expected to be 
the result of a first visit. The nurses, however, seem 
to know the kind of people with whom they come in 
contact and so are able to turn in a fairly compre- 
hensive report on each home visited. The actual 
work of knowing and pleasing the women, however, 
belongs to the doctors in the clinic. At her first 
appointment, the woman has a long conversation 
with the doctor, during which the physician tries to 


ascertain something of her temperament and to 
Hr 
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advise her accordingly. It is quite obvious that they 
cannot deal with an educated woman in the same 
manner as they do with the ordinary run of illiterate 
or half-literate women who come to the clinics. 
As long as there is no universally satisfactory contra- 
ceptive, much of the effect of any method prescribed 
is in the hands of the doctor who prescribes it, and 
for this reason I was very impressed with the fine 
type of men and women (usually women) physicians 
who were in charge of the birth control clinics. 
During the doctor’s conversation with the women 
applying for contraceptive means, a very definite 
attempt 1s made to find out how happy the woman 
is in her sex life and what she thinks would improve 
it. As is the case with most women, in no matter 
what walk of life they may be placed, the one thing 
which comes between them and their husbands is the 
fear of pregnancy, which, after all, is why they have 
come or been brought to the clinic. A complete, but 
brief, physical examination is made by the doctor, 
who, if the woman is normal in her physical forma- 
tion, can prescribe contraceptives according to her 
temperament and not according to her physical 
build, which, if abnormal, needs special treatment. 
About fifty per cent. of the women who seek 
advice on birth control in the Russian clinics can be 
fitted with a particular mechanical contraceptive, 


_ 2 It is impossible to publish the book as it was originally written because 

it contained descriptions of certain contraceptive methods used in Russia 

— these are not allowed to be published for lay consumption in the United 
tates. 
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which, as far as I know, is used only in Russia. The 
rest are treated according to their individual 
physical and social needs with methods which are 
commonly known in other countries. In addition the 
Institute maintains experimental laboratories for 
research in the field of new and more satisfactory 
birth control methods. Some of their experiments 
have met with noteworthy success and the results 
will doubtless be published in the near future. 

No matter what method is advised, the informa- 
tion is always obtained in a clinic from a qualified 
nurse or doctor. A still more important feature of 
Russian technique in this matter is the obligation 
on the part of each woman receiving contraceptive 
information that she return to the clinic every ten 
days for a brief examination and cleansing. All 
contraceptives when not in use are kept at the clinic. 
This system of regular examinations allows the 
doctors to keep in touch with the general health of 
the patients and renders it possible to detect any 
cases of venereal diseases almost immediately and 
see that each woman receives proper care. The 
hygienic value such frequent visiting of the clinic 
has upon the community cannot be over-estimated. 

The Institute for the Protection of Motherhood 
and Childhood, through its birth control clinics and 
its experimental laboratories, is constantly trying to 
verify the effect that their prescribed contraceptives 
have on the woman concerned as well as on their 
husbands. For this reason, especially in birth control 
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work, they stress the importance of quiet and 
individual talks with the women who come to the 
clinics : talks which not only immediately benefit the 
women but which are infinitely valuable to the re- 
search workers of the clinics and Institute. The 
Institute and all factories encourage meetings and 
discussions for large and small groups sometimes 
made up of only women or only men, but usually 
mixed, where all matters of health are discussed. 
There is also an abundance of literature, which is 
both scientific and simple, to be had on the subject: 
so that even the person who is only learning to read 
can understand it. The women especially are en- 
couraged to read such books, since these give them 
something of vital interest to themselves and keep 
them from wasting their time by pursuing subjects 
which have no immediate practical value to them- 
selves. Posters also play a great part in advertising 
birth control and sex hygiene, but these are used 
mostly as a means of spreading propaganda to 
prevent abortion. 

During the receiving hours each clinic usually has 
about three doctors at work, each in a separate 
room with an assistant. The women enter one at a 
time, and those who have been there before go right 
to the table and lie down with no apparent shyness. 
I was surprised to see how quickly and simply it was 
all managed. There is never any fuss over anyone, 
except when a woman first comes and even then she 
is taken into a reception room where the doctor 
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can talk to her privately. About four new women 
come a day to each of these clinics in addition to the 
large number of women who have regular appoint- 
ments every ten days, and they spend as much time 
as is needed with the doctor, who talks with them 
and fits them. Although in most places this care and 
advice is free to all, even non-insured women, the 
contraceptives must be bought, but the prices asked 
for them are so low that even the poorest person is 
not kept from buying what she needs. The whole 
clinic, of course, is scrupulously clean, as are the 
doctors and nurses and their instruments. The im- 
pression is quickly gained that these birth control 
advisers are very serious in their work, and are 
putting all they can into the struggle against abor- 
tion, and into the even greater struggle for the right 
of women to use their own bodies as they see fit. 
When a woman who comes regularly to the 
Birth Control clinic wishes to have a child, she 
talks it over with one of the doctors, who sends her 
to the Department of Pregnant Women (usually 
in the clinic too) to have a medical examination so 
that she can know she is in sound enough condition 
to stand a pregnancy with the minimum of dis- 
comfort and risk. (See section on Pregnant Women.) 
The study of the history and practice of abortion 
and the development of birth control in Soviet 
Russia reveals the type of technique employed, as 
well as the history and achievements of that Govern- 
ment in dealing with one phase of the problems 
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regarding the Rights of Women, as expressed 
by Karl Marx. We cannot so much judge them by 
their achievements, though they are many, as we 
can by the way they are maintaining and improv- 
ing, even now, after the first flush of enthusiasm has 
died down, their early plans and endeavours to 
make women in every respect equal to men. The 
fact, as most sociologists conceive it, that such 
changes inthe status of women are inevitable, rather 
adds to than detracts from the credit due to the 
Soviet regime for the work it has done and is doing 
in this line. Certainly they could go ahead with 
other matters and leave the “ woman problem ” 
to care for itself ; and no one will dispute that they 
could use the money and energy they dispense in 
the protection of women and children in many other 
ways, some of which might make the Bolshevik 
more popular with other Governments. Every 
member of the Communist Party in Russia has a 
right to be proud of the way in which his Govern- 
ment is attacking the problems which affect the 
very heart of society, even though, superficially, 
they may not seem to be more than the flourishes 
in which only a very prosperous regime could af- 
ford to indulge. As a result not only could many 
other countries take advantage of the scientific 
research being made in Russia, but they could also 
learn an even greater lesson from the way in 
which it is tackling the real problems which are 
confronting its society. 
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I understand that in Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia the laws regarding abortion and birth 
control are somewhat similar to those in the 
U.S.S.R. Germany, France, England, and the 
United States have few modern laws concerning 
these problems, but stick to time-honoured tradi- 
tions, especially regarding abortion. However, in 
Germany big efforts are being made on the part of 
the Left Wing Social Democrats to change the 
abortion laws so that they function as do those of 
Soviet Russia. Whether one agrees or not with the 
present Soviet methods of applying abortion and 
birth control, we must admit that their experi- 
ments are attracting the attention and approval of 
the men and women of the medical profession and 
of the social workers of the world. Should the rest 
of the world react against the Soviets in these 
matters, that very negative reaction will be a 
force which cannot help being important to the 
sociologist. If the reaction is positive, and it is 
probable that it will be, the Russian social experi- 
ments will have even more far-reaching effects. 
Any serious experiment, honestly carried out, 
always affects general scientific thought, even 
Should it be a failure. This in itself justifies the 
most detailed research into the social and economic 
life (successes and failures) of the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER V 


MATERNITY CARE 


PrE-NATAL attention is a revolutionary matter as 
far as the women of Russia are concerned, and it is 
very carefully attended to wherever there are 
maternity clinics, with the gratifying result that the 
infant and maternal mortality rates have been 
greatly reduced since 1917. At one time or another 
the women of Moscow visit a maternity clinic 
some time in the early months of their pregnancy. 
Usually they go voluntarily because they are already 
informed of clinical work. Otherwise they are sent 
by their own or their husbands’ trade unions, or in 
case they have no such connections, the local clinic 
sends a home visitor on the advice of a friend or 
neighbour. As is always the case when a woman 
visits any department of a medical clinic for the 
first time, she has an intimate talk with one of the 
doctors, whose business it is to put her at her ease 
and make her see the value of regular medical at- 
tention both to herself and to her society. Careful 
records are kept of each of her monthly visits ; the 
doctor has complete information concerning her 
physical condition from the beginning and she is 
advised accordingly. In addition, a home visitor 
calls on her and gives her hints on how to make her 
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work easier, how to cook her food, and how to make 
the best use of whatever equipment she may possess 
in her home. The course of her pregnancy is well 
watched and she runs little risk of mishap be- 
cause she can at any time get in touch with the 
proper medical authorities. 

Her local Museum of Mother and Child, where 
she is sent almost immediately, gives her a graphic 
idea of what she should do for herself and her com- 
ing child, how to prepare for the child’s arrival and 
how to make whatever clothing is necessary for her- 
self and the new baby. The Museum also supplies 
her with a simple scientific account of her condi- 
tion, the mechanics of giving birth and a descrip- 
tion of the main ills which accompany pregnancy 
and how to deal with them. Her doctor also gives 
her prescriptions for any special foods and milk 
which she might need and a certificate of preg- 
nancy so that she need not wait in queues or stay in 
crowds unnecessarily. 

Both the maternity clinics and the Museums of 
Mother and Child hold regular meetings for preg- 
nant women where they and their husbands are 
given general instruction in the biological processes 
of pregnancy and their practical applications to 
everyday life. In case the employment of a preg- 
nant woman would endanger the life of her child, 
she is released from it when she presents a dis- 
ability card signed by her doctor. In any event sheis 
not allowed to go to work for about two months 
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preceding and two more months succeeding the 
giving of birth. Her release from work because of 
her pregnancy does not involve any financial 
hardship, for she continues to receive her regular 
wages and is always allowed to go back to work as 
soon as her doctor gives her a bill of good health. 
In case of a miscarriage, the woman is given careful 
treatment and ample time to recuperate in order 
that such an accident may be avoided in the future. 

Pregnant women are from their first appearance 
at a medical clinic closely watched for any signs 
of tuberculosis and venereal disease. Those suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis are treated in special hospitals 
and clinics, but venereal disease clinics are usually 
connected with the general medical clinics. An 
abortion is advised for any pregnant woman who 
is a venereal patient if her pregnancy has not con- 
tinued for more than two and a half months, other- 
wise the maternity hospital is notified and special 
precautions are taken. In either case the woman is 
given regular care and as a result congenital 
syphilis has decreased from 6% in 1923 to 1%in 
1930 in the Moscow area. 

Sterile women are also treated and advised in the 
maternity clinics, and with some success, though 
there are no figures on that type of medical work. 

In 1928 there were twenty-one Maternity Hos- 
pitals in Moscow and six Gynaecological Hospitals 
as well as thirty Points of Medical Consultation 
where pregnant women are treated. In the spring of 
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1931 there were thirty Maternity Hospitals, ten 
Gynaecological Hospitals and thirty-five Points of 
Medical Consultation, and these are to be doubled 
before the end of the Five Year Plan. As a result 
of the good work of these various institutions, 90% 
of the children born in Moscow are alive at the end 
of their first year as compared to 66.3°% who sur- 
vived their first year in 1922. To-day in Moscow 
each clinic is equipped to care for between six to 
ten thousand pregnant women a year, which at the 
present time adequately covers the number of 
births. 

The doctor who attends to the pre-natal care of 
any given woman usually delivers the child and is 
notified as soon as she goes to the hospital. Owing 
to the difficulty of procuring chemicals in the 
U.S.S.R. anaesthetics are seldom used in obstetrical 
cases and never in normal ones. Maternity hospitals 
in Russia are not unlike lying-in hospitals as we 
know them, for they have about the same equip- 
ment and the usual well-trained staff of doctors 
and nurses. As a rule there are places for about six 
women in the delivery rooms, though whenever an 
Operation is necessary the patient is moved to a 
special operating room. Few Russian hospitals have 
private rooms and in maternity hospitals there are 
usually eight beds to each room. Babies sleep in 
special nurseries as long as they remain in the 
hospitals. 

All mothers are encouraged to nurse their babies 
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and most of them are able to do so. At the end of 
four days the mothers are required to sit up and on 
the fifth day they take a few steps. The following 
day they are removed to another ward for the re- 
maining three days before they go home. During 
the last three days in the hospital they are given 
instruction in special exercises, usually the knee- 
chest, and are taught how to nurse their babies. 

Considering the two-month holiday required of 
each woman after she has given birth it is surprising 
that they are encouraged to walk as soon as they are. 
However, it is difficult to keep them in bed for as 
long as five days and most Russian women consider 
such a long convalescence a waste of time. Rest 
periods in post-natal care are a matter of education 
and they will be lengthened as the Russian women 
are persuaded of their value. There is a high per- 
centage of slightly premature births among the 
working women and in such cases it is frequently 
possible to insist on the women remaining in bed a 
little longer than when their births are normal. 

As soon as a mother returns home with her new 
baby she is visited again by a nurse from the 
maternity clinic who instructs her in the care of her- 
self and her child, and before the mother returns 
to work her child is a regular visitor to the pediatric 
department of her clinic. 

All such care is free to workers and the wives of 
workers and peasants, and no woman, no matter who 
she is, is turned away from a hospital or clinic when 
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she needs care. At the moment the burden of this 
type of public hygiene falls on all too few doctors 
and nurses, for as fast as new ones are trained they 
are sent out into the smaller cities and to the col- 
lectives, but conditions are constantly improving 
and with the great interest in medicine there is a 
rapid growth in the numbers of medical experts. 


CHAPTER VI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WOMEN, 
CHILDREN AND THE COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMENT 


WueEwn the Soviet Government established the 
tradition that women should be able to work and 
earn wages as do men it had to solve the problem of 
where working mothers could leave their children 
while they were earning their living. The day nur- 
sery was the obvious solution, and so the Institute 
for the Protection of Women and Children found 
that one of its main functions was the establishing 
and perfecting of what the Russians call the 
*“ créche.”” Almost from the beginning the créche 
meant more than just a day nursery, for it became 
the place from which the Russian workers of the 
future were to be trained, and where the children 
of the U.S.S.R. could get their introduction to 
education. The créche has proved one of the chief 
weapons used in the struggle against child mortality, 
since in them necessary food is scientifically dis- 
pensed and exercise is planned not only to provide 
amusement to the children, but to develop their 
muscles and lay a sound foundation for future 
health. The créche is also the primary means of 
fighting disease, in that it lays a foundation for good 
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health and cleanliness among the children as well 
as their parents. It also serves as a check for disease 
epidemics, since, due to the system of daily medical 
examinations, it gives the doctors of the Union a 
chance to care for all those créche children who are 
ill, and prevent the spread of any contagious 
epidemic amongst them. But above all, the créche 
aims to lay foundations for the formation of a func- 
tioning communal society by training children from 
their birth to be social beings in the Communist 
sense. 


The regime followed in the Soviet créches is 
based upon the principles underlying Communism, 
and this regime has been worked out by the medical 
men and the psychologists of the U.S.S.R., who are 
making child training the subject of profound re- 
search. Such scientists are very fortunate in that 
they have no deadening social traditions to hamper 
them, and consequently they are at liberty to use the 
best experiments of other countries, as well as to 
make further more radical experiments of their own. 


CHAPTER VII 


TYPES OF CRECHES 


Tere are various types of créches according 
to the needs of the parents and children who use 
them. Most of these are day nurseries, however, con- 
nected with factories and are open only during 
working hours. Since women are not employed to 
do factory work at night, such nurseries take care of 
the children only during the day, usually between 
the hours of 7.30 a.m. and 10 p.m. The créches 
take care of children until they are three years old, 
after which the children are sent to kindergarten. 
All of the larger factories in the U.S.S.R. have 
créches, and the smaller ones are beginning to or- 
ganise them. However, factory labourers are not the 
only workers who enjoy this convenience, for there 
are créches connected with offices of all types, espe- 
cially those belonging to the Government. Further- 
more, there are créches connected with the univer- 
sity dormitories, for the Soviet Government does not 
think that student life should keep healthy young 
men and women from having children if they want 
them. During the summer and harvest times, there 
are créches in the co-operative villages and farms so 
that such institutions can make use of all the adults 
who work on them. Now there is a movement on 
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the part of the women of the U.S.S.R., especially 
those who live in the cities, to organise créches which 
will care for children during the evenings, so that 
the mothers will be able to go to meetings, etc., with 
their husbands and enjoy all the cultural advan- 
tages which can be had by those persons who are 
not forced to stay at home in order to care for house 
and family. There are a few already and it is hoped 
that there will be more such nurseries in apartment 
houses and other living communities in the future. 
There are also special créches for crippled and de- 
fective children as well as for those who inherit any 
physical disabilities such as venereal disease, weak 
heart or lungs, etc., or a possible tendency towards 
drinking or dope addiction. Such créches are usually 
in the form of permanent institutions, which means 
that the children live in them and not with their 
parents and thus may constantly be under the care 
of doctors and nurses. Aside from these special 
forms of créches, there is always an experimental 
nursery for normal children in each district, as it is 
felt that knowledge concerning the care and educa- 
tion of very young children is not as yet sufficiently 
advanced and that it is the duty of the Government 
to maintain experimental institutions where new 
ideas and methods may be worked out under the 
guidance of the best child experts of the U.S.S.R. 
In spite of the fact that so much money and energy 
are being spent on this form of education, there are 
~ comparatively few créches, considering the 
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population and area of the U.S.S.R., but the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. In 1918 there were four 
créches in Moscow, which number was raised to 104 
in 1928 and 120 in 1931, a number which is consid- 
erably lower than the control figures of the Five 
Year Plan. In these créches there are places for 
about 7,000 children, but as the turnover is rapid, a 
minimum of 13,023 children passed through the 
Moscow créches each year. Considering the facts 
that there are approximately 47,613 children who 
survive infancy every year in Moscow, and that the 
nurseries care for children through their third year, 
it means that there are about 142,839 children under 
the age of four years, 129,816 of which never come 
in contact with a créche. In other words, less than 
10 % of the Moscow children receive the benefits of 
these State-run nurseries, and it has been estimated 
that only about 15% have had any connection with 
any type of Soviet educational or social institution 
outside of medical consultation points before they 
reach kindergarten age, though this state of affairs 
is being greatly modified by the Five Year Plan. 
The above figures clearly show that even in Mos- 
cow where the créche system is most highly devel- 
oped, it is still in the experimental stage and has 
done very little, so far at least, in supplanting the 
home. Whether it will do so in the future depends 
almost entirely on the efficiency of women in indus- 
try and agriculture, and the practical results in 
twenty years of créche training as Judged by the 
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lives of those children who are now attending them. 
It is not surprising, however, to read in the news- 
papers that the créche is already extremely im- 
portant in Russian life. No other social institution 
attracts as much attention as does the créche, for it 
is prominent wherever Communism exists. Soviet 
child care is very effectively advertised, which means 
that the Russians, as well as all visitors, are continu- 
ally aware of the day nursery experiments. There is 
no question but that the créche is having a profound 
influence on home life, because mothers have found 
that by following the technique of child care as 
observed in the créches, it is considerably easier to 
manage their homes and children. There are special 
museums for women who do not have their children 
in a nursery, which show exactly how such an in- 
stitution is managed and how many of its methods 
can be used in the home. (See section on Museums 
of Mother and Child.) 


THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION ACCORDING TO SOVIET 
PEDAGOGY ARE : 

(a) Yo rear an active fighter for the socialist structure: 

(b) Zo bring up a materialist, activist, and collec- 
tevist. 

The purpose of education is to turn the child into 

a social being in such a way that he will not only 

profit by his training, but will benefit the group in 

which he lives. This is the motive behind all educa- 

tion and the reason why, “‘ We are spending money 
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and energy on the children of to-day so as to train 
them to be good citizens in the future.”” The Soviets 
believe this exactly as we do, which is the reason why 
they are very much concerned with the education 
of the children in their care. There are, of course, 
several differences between the training of a child 
in Russia and the training of one in this Western 
country, and they are mainly in the ideas under- 
lying a Socialistic regime as compared with those 
underlying a capitalistic one. We are all more or 
less familiar with the principles underlying the 
training of citizens in the Western World, and so it | 
seems necessary only to note the similarities and the 
differences of the principles on which Communistic 
education is based. The fact that the Russians feel 
that education begins at birth and that it is therefore 
the business of the State to start training at a very 
early age, only shows that they are taking better 
advantage of present-day psychological knowledge 
than do the educators in most countries. 


All Soviet educators maintain that there are two 
purposes in education, first to bring up an active 
worker in the Socialist structure ; and second, to 
make that worker a materialist, activist, and collec- 
tivist. I think that there is little distinction between 
those two purposes for, according to Communist 
reasoning, in order to be a worker for the Socialistic 
society one must begin by being a materialist, activ- 
ist, and collectivist. .All three of these terms must 
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be defined as the Russians use them, for they might 
not seem, at first sight, very desirable personal 
attributes. 


According to Communist reasoning a materialist 
is a person who understands reality, i.e., material 
environment outside of and unconnected with man. 
The closer a man is to reality, the better able he is 
to cope with his environment and overcome the 
physical barriers which are a part of his everyday 
experiences. A young child, they say, is a realist by 
nature because he is interested mainly in the things 
he can see and feel. Therefore, to bring up a child 
as a materialist is to give that child a practical con- 
nection with the real world in order to give him the 
opportunity of studying material things and to feel 
their influence on himself. With the proper type 
of materialistic training, a child should be able to 
take full advantage of his environment and use it 
to gain his own ends instead of running the risk of 
having his environment control him because he 
does not understand it. Training a child to under- 
stand his physical surroundings is a part of every 
educational programme, wherever education is 
taken seriously, but few educators ever stress it as 
they do in the U.S.S.R., even though it is un- 
deniably important that such training should be 
considered as an elementary necessity in the life of 
every child. Because of the low standard of living 
which prevails to-day in Russia, due to poverty and 
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lack of education, it takes more than a common 
knowledge of how to cope with the physical environ- 
ment in order to make oneself even comfortable. In 
a social regime which has as its basis the principle 
that all people should share the hardships of life 
and have an equal chance at the luxuries, it 1s 
important that children be educated to understand 
the nature of physical difficulties and the best ways 
of overcoming them. In view of the fact that all 
people in the U.S.S.R. live on more or less the same 
financial level, materialism does not imply an 
interest in money as it does in capitalistic countries. 


Man is an activist in that he reacts by means of 
physical motions to his understanding of his 
environment. He moves, talks, and forms habits and 
reflexes according to his needs in a given environ- 
ment, which means that he uses his nervous system 
and his organs, and their functions, to adjust himself 
to his surroundings and to organise and overcome 
the difficultiesin his way. The most highly developed 
activist is he who modifies his environment by in- 
troducing new elements into it, thereby arranging it 
in a new order which will tend to increase his own 
efficiency. According to this reasoning, the Com- 
munists claim that the child is by nature an activist 
because he is constantly moving, talking and train- 
ing his functions. The normal child uses his energy 
to good purpose, for he tries continually to adjust 
himself. However, to make a child of créche age 
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modify and organise his environment by original 
methods is almost impossible, of course, for he lacks 
experience. Consequently the duty of those who care 
for children of that age is to see to it that they acquire 
the kind of habits which will enable them to function 
to their advantage, both in their immediate environ- 
ment and in any future surroundings in which they 
may be placed. There is a slogan hanging in the 
reception room of every créche I visited which 
expresses the Russian conception of how to train a 
child to take advantage of his surroundings : ““ Do 
Not Do Anything For A Child Which He Can Do 
For Himself.” 


In training a child to act for himself it is neces- 
sary that he be able to use those material things 
which are around him. For that reason it is useless 
to expect a child to eat properly at a table if the 
table is too high for him and he cannot reach it. All 
furniture, wash basins, and other sanitary facilities 
should be appropriate to his size. Clothes should not 
be intricate, and should unfasten in front so that 
the child can dress and undress himself as soon as 
the muscles in his fingers and arms have the neces- 
sary co-ordination. In other words, nothing that 
the child uses should be out of his reach or too big 
or too small for him to handle. If a child is unable 
to give vent to his mental and physical energy by 
caring for himself because his environment is out 
of proportion to his size, he will use his energy in 
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useless play, will learn little, and will be ham- 
pered in acquiring efficient living habits. Because 
children learn from subtleties as well as from actual 
teaching, too much attention cannot be paid to the 
making of a child’s environment simple, aesthetic- 
ally pleasing, and suited to his mental and physical 
scope. 

But Soviet psychologists do not think that training 
a child to live effectively in his environment stops 
with giving him surroundings appropriate to his 
size ; his motions must be effective, both in his work 
and play. “ But why,” asked a Russian educator of 
me, “* should recreation be purposeless ? Why can’t 
the children amuse themselves with games which 
will fit them to live in the world with others, and 
with toys which will increase the co-ordination of 
their muscles so that they will be self-sufficient as 
young as possible ? As long as a child is not fatigued 
by too continuous and monotonous occupation, 
work and play are the same to him. For example, 
children like to use hatchets and hammers at a very 
early age. Why should they not be taught to direct 
such likings to some avail ? ”’ 

As the result of such theories of work and play it 
is not uncommon to see children in the créches try- 
ing to chop wood, iron clothes, lay tables, etc., all 
such occupations being classified as organised play. 
There is unorganised play, too, where the children 
are allowed to do as they like, but in view of the 
fact that they are taught certain useful recreations 
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during their organised play, they usually choose 
much the same things for the periods when they are 
not directly supervised. The Russians, in spite of 
all their materialism and activism, are the last to 
ignore the value of developing the imagination, 
which to some seems very odd in view of the way 
they glorify routine labour and, to a certain extent, 
look down on the artisan. They are too wise to lose 
sight of the value of recreation which 1s in no way 
connected with work. With older children and 
adults the problem of recreation is easily solved by 
the unions, clubs, parades, Soviet propaganda, 
music, art, literature, athletics, etc., but with 
smaller children it is more difficult. With a child 
under four years of age, who 1s scarcely able to do 
any creative work of his own, what is to take the 
place of adult recreation ? In capitalistic countries 
the problem is solved by telling them fairy tales 
which are amusing, teach lessons, and develop the 
imagination. But the Communist sees no occasion 
for such incredulities in life, and classes such stories 
with religion, which caters to ignorance and sup- 
pression of facts in spite of the good it attempts to 
encourage. For that reason, no matter how valuable 
from a literary point of view even the best fairy story 
may be, it is forbidden to the children in the créche. 
And why should such stories be encouraged ? Are 
there not plenty of exciting and unusual facts to be 
known about earth without resorting to mental 
hallucinations in order to provide food for the 
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imagination ? And also when a young child is given 
such fanciful tales, does it not tend to curb the 
development of his own imagination by crowding 
his mind with unreal ideas which he otherwise might 
have developed for himself from his own experi- 
ences? And so instead of telling children fairy 
stories, the Russians advocate the telling of stories 
regarding the lives of animals and children of all 
races, including their own. Such stories can be every 
bit as exciting to the imagination as are the fairy 
stories used in other countries, and they are also 
fanciful and can teach moral lessons. Their value, 
therefore, is double that of the stories commonly 
used in other parts of the world. With the Soviet 
knack and zeal for effective advertising, they have 
developed some very lovely narratives from life 
which appeal to young children. They have, with 
their new enthusiasm for posters and pictures as a 
means of education, created really good illustrations 
for such stories. Mere babies are shown large and 
brightly coloured pictures ; and whether the com- 
plete meaning is understood or not, each of these 
pictures tells a story from life and is not only inter- 
esting but constructive. After reading a well-illus- 
trated Russian story for small children it is easy to 
understand why their psychologist considered a 
story like “‘ Little Red Riding Hood ”’ of little value, 
for it tells nothing of the habits of either wolves or 
little girls. Would it not be better, they argue, to tell 
a story about wolves which would show the living 
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habits of such animals, or a possible story from the 
life of a child ? 

The various types of recreations used in the Rus- 
sian créches must come in a later chapter and will 
give the reason each is advocated in child training. 
Suffice it to say here, that the Russians hold that 
training in activism is essential to all persons who 
must live with others, especially when they live on 
the same social and financial level as the rest of their 
group, and that such training cannot start too soon. 

Communism is built upon collectivism ; there 
must be complete co-operation and collective action 
between all members of a society before Com- 
munism in its fullest sense can be a reality. Ifa child 
is allowed during infancy to live as an individual 
apart from his fellow-beings, it will be very hard for 
him to learn to co-operate with them when he is 
older and has to function in a world with others. Is 
it not better, therefore, that he be trained from the 
beginning to know what society and co-operation 
mean ? Such training, the Communists call Collec- 
tevism. 

It is agreed by everyone that a child is always 
happier and better able to care for himself if he has 
enjoyed the companionship of other children the 
same age as himself. But the Russians do not stop 
with this ; they believe that simply associating with 
others is not sufficient training for collective living, 
for companionship even at its best allows too much 
leeway for selfish individualism. They hold that 
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co-operation can be stimulated even in infancy by 
giving children games and tasks which require 
combined action for their execution. Both materi- 
alism and activism, as understood in Russia, aid in 
collective training, which is, after all, the out- 
standing motive of Communist education. Such 
training begins before the end of a child’s first year 
if he is in a créche, and it is predominant in every 
phase of his daily life. One example of how collec- 
tivism is fostered among young children is in the 
type of blocks that are given them. One seldom sees 
little Russian children in nurseries playing with 
blocks which are small enough for them to manipu- 
late alone. Instead, they are so large that two or 
three children have to play together in order to 
build anything. One child will help place a block 
which two others have lifted to the desired place, 
and by so doing all three children have learned the 
value of co-operation in gaining their ends. Another 
example is the fact that children are encouraged 
from the very beginning to help each other dress 
and undress, and they learn that even though they 
may be unable to attire themselves alone, they can 
do so by helping each other. 

Impressive as this type of education is and logical 
as it sounds, the question immediately arises as to 
whether the children influenced by such training 
could be really spontaneous, free, and happy, and 
whether it did not tend to sacrifice personality for 
mass efficiency. Introspection, if indulged too often, 
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is bad, but a little of it is necessary if a person is to 
be a thinking being and not merely an animal with 
only regular and healthy habits to make him of use 
to society. Even the most gregarious of humans en- 
joys and needs a little solitude now and then, and 
he can satisfy that need without being unsocial. 
Scholars have long claimed that one of the faults of 
popular education is that it prepares people to live 
with others at the expense of training the individual 
to live with himself. Education must fulfil both 
functions or its social value is limited : and what 
society can afford to invest in a training which does 
not tend towards its best advantage ? It is impossible 
at the moment to tell whether the Russians have 
overdone the collective side of education—a mistake 
which would be natural enough in view of the fact 
that they are attempting life according to a theory 
of collectivism which so far has only been worked 
out on paper. In the meantime it is interesting 
enough, and I think sufficiently valuable to justify 
the attention of educators. Without a doubt the 
Soviet teachers and psychologists have been well 
trained in their own as well as other countries, and 
are using their knowledge as a scaffolding on which 
to build their own educational system, which is being 
developed according to their special needs. The fact 
that their educational methods are to a great extent 

different from the ones we know, is not due solely to 
a difference between the Russian and Western 
peoples, but rather to the fact that the Russians are 
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not faced with hampering social inhibitions and 
traditions of the type which have such a detrimental 
influence on progressive education in capitalistic 
countries. 

The previous paragraph is not meant to imply 
that development of the child as an individual is 
completely left out of Communist pedology, but it 
is decidedly secondary to training in collectivism— 
a method of education which is natural enough in 
a society which had its great prophets and leaders 
before it came into existence and for only a short 
while afterwards—especially when that society seeks 
class dictatorship without even the help of indivi- 
dual champions of the proletarian cause. In present- 
day Russia, in spite of the stress laid on collective 
action, craftsmanship is encouraged, especially in 
the artistic fields. Everyone knows that the Soviets 
are proud of, and are taking great pains to develop 
their art, literature, and music, all of which are the 
results of individualistic thinking and action. They 
argue that because they place the common labourer 
on a social level above that held by the artisan, 
more sincere art is bound to develop because no 
one but a real artist would be tempted to take up 
any of the arts or crafts as a profession. I have seen 
even in the créches an effort towards developing 
individuality and personal talents. For example, 
during play hours no child is forced to play with or 
to be in contact with other children unless he so de- 
sires. There is always an empty room or a screened 
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enclosure where any child who wishes may pass his 
play time alone. It is not unusual to find a child 
amusing himself in a tiny house which has been 
especially constructed in one corner of the play- 
room, so that he can see and be seen by none of the 
others in the room. Créche children, in spite of the 
fact that they are mere babies, are supplied with 
musical instruments, paints, crayons, pencils, or 
pictures which they can use as they like during 
their hours of undirected play. 

Dr. R——, a Moscow child specialist, expressed 
the Russian attitude on collectivism as follows : Per- 
sons reared individually are social burdens until 
they become accustomed to living on an equal basis 
with others and lose any egotism or selfishness which 
they might have acquired because of secluded up- 
bringing. We aim to rear children who will be so- 
cially useful even before they can talk, and for that 
reason we have attempted to apply collectivism not 
only to our children’s daily chores, but also to their 
recreation. Toys for individuals exist in our créches 
because there are individual differences in children, 
but most of our toys require at least a certain 
amount of collective effort in order to be enjoyed. 
Building blocks, puzzle games, etc., are purposely 
exaggerated in size, partly because children like big 
and heavy things to play with, and partly because 
the size and weight of these toys require co-operative 
effort on their part. Our créche children eat, play, 
sleep, and perform their physical functions in 
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groups. Painting, drawing, and singing are never 
taught to individual children, but always to groups 
of them, for they not only enjoy such lessons better 
when they are with other children but they also 
learn many valuable lessons in co-operation from 
each other. Creating a herd is not the object of our 
training in collectivism, because we try to encourage 
originality by allowing the children free rein with 
their intellect, which means that we not only allow, 
but persuade them to use their hours of free play in 
creative drawing without models, in making up 
their own stories (if they are old enough to talk), 
and in inventing any games which may be necessary 
for their recreation and happiness. During the hours 
of free recreation every child plays as he likes, but 
they all play in the same room unless, of course, 
a child goes off into one of the little houses or be- 
hind one of the screens which are provided for those 
who desire to be absolutely alone. Whenever a child 
sulks or tries to hide, he is shown how to get away 
by himself. Our children may express their own 
personalities as they wish, but they must not be selfish. 
A child may play with one toy as long as he likes, 
but when he is finished with it he must give it to another 
child.1 We do not wish to stress collective thinking 
too much, for Soviet Russia needs individual think- 
ing and collective action to carry her into a success- 
ful future. What we are trying to do is to instil into 
the character of every Russian child that he must 


1 One application of an important principle of Communism. 
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not own anything at the expense of the fellows, and 
that his society and therefore he, will find it advan- 
tageous to co-operate in all activities. 


Pedology in the U.S.S.R. has ceased to be merely 
child study for it has been reduced almost to a 
science, every phase of which is undergoing experi- 
mental research. In spite of the fact that the October 
Revolution completely renounced Capitalism and 
its functions, the Russians have not been backward 
in their study of the educational methods of other 
countries. They have not followed the methods of 
any one group of educators ; instead, they have 
gone over all the material which might be of use to 
them and then have retained only those portions 
which they feel have a definite value in the fulfil- 
ment of Communistic education. They have pub- 
lished so many books of all types on their methods 
of researches that any Russian can be, and many of 
them are, well informed as to their actions and 
theories. It is not difficult to discover what they are 
trying to do and how they are trying to do it, but 
in this, as in every phase of Russian life, it is neces- 
sary to have a good understanding of the principles 
underlying the October Revolution, or certain of 
their practices would be very nearly unintelligible. 
Basically, education in the U.S.S.R. aims at the 
same thing as does education in any other system ; 
namely, to bring up a new generation which will 


tend to realise the ideals of the society in which 
Kr 
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they live. The difference between Russian educa- 
tion and education in the Western World is funda- 
mentally due to the differences in the ideals of the 
societies they try to serve. For this reason it seems 
advisable, in studying the Russian methods of child 
training, to examine the créche regime closely : 
and Communistic theories of pedology will explain 
themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ANALYSIS OF THE MAIN THEORIES 
AND PRACTICES UNDERLYING 
PLAY IN THE SOVIET CRECHE 

REGIME 


A cHILD reacts to his environment as a com- 
plete being, in the sense that his youth does not 
curtail any of the functions of his members, unless 
possibly an exception can be made on the grounds 
that his sexual activities are not wholly developed 
before adolescence. What he does lack because of 
his youth is muscle co-ordination and reasoning, 
both of which can be remedied by experience and 
training. Since acts of behaviour are the result of 
stimuli received from the environment, these reac- 
tions are closely connected and the modification of 
one function necessarily affects the others. Conse- 
quently when the Russians speak of a créche regime 
they mean the correct distribution of time to rest 
and activity. Therefore the relationship of the differ- 
ent processes which occur in créche life is more 
important than the time-tables used. 

One cannot speak of an abstract regime which 
will absolutely apply to every créche for the simple 
reason that such factors as furniture, the number of 
children and staff, the building, the homes of the 
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children, the education of the parents, the race to 
which the children belong, etc., would all make it 
necessary to modify any given model regime in 
order to make it of utmost value to a given nursery. 
The Russian child specialists, doctors, nurses, and 
psychologists met in Leningrad in January 1928, to 
decide on a definite outline for general créche 
work. As is common when such meetings take 
place in the U.S.S.R., the matter in hand was dis- 
cussed in all of the Soviet newspapers, and in the 
labour unions and clubs. Criticisms on créche 
management were asked of those women who had 
children in such institutions, and they were re- 
ported to the meeting and considered by the ex- 
perts on child care who were presenting their own 
theories and experiments. This conference decided 
that a description of the regime introduced and de- 
veloped for several years in the State Scientific 
Institute at Moscow would serve as the most satis- 
factory outline for general créche activities in the 
U.S.S.R. This regime, however, was not suggested to 
be copied, but was introduced merely as an example 
of the analysis of the main processes of créche 
work and to show howthese processes are connected. 

All available material on unrestricted play and 
organised occupation was studied from several 
points of view, namely : 


(1) What organs and muscles are used in a given 
play or work. 
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(2) What functions are trained by that play or 
work. 

(3) What habits are formed. 

(4) To what extent is that given occupation 
stimulating to the creative ability of the 
child. 

(5) To what extent is that occupation teaching 
collectivism. 


V. N. Orlov, an eminent child psychologist con- 
nected with the State Scientific Institute at Mos- 
cow, and a prominent writer on Soviet pedology, 
writes : “Our Leningrad conference studied the 
reactions of children while they were playing or 
participating in organised occupation, in order to 
determine the tension of muscles and the attention 
of the child. As a result of the above-mentioned 
analysis, we distributed play materials into the 
following categories : 


(1) Materials for training the larger muscles. 

(2) Materials for the training of small muscles. 

(3) Materials for quiet play and occupation. 
(These materials must be familiar and 
pleasant to the child, thereby aiding in the 
development of the attentive faculties.) 

(4) Materials for the developing of a child’s 
reasoning powers, 1.e., the materials which 
cater to a child’s capability for combining 
those objects which are given him. (For 
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example, the building of houses from various 
shaped _ blocks.) 


For the development of collectivism in a child, we 
have placed materials for occupation in two main 
categories : 


(1) Materials which require that more than one 
child play at the same game. 

(2) Materials which one child can use alone, but 
from which he can derive amusement or 
acquire reactions which can involve other 
children. (For example, the children of our 
créche are given small wooden beads both 
in circular and disc form which will aid 
their co-ordination to such an extent that 
they soon are able to unbutton the clothes of 
their neighbours and thus aid them in 
dressing and undressing. Learning to hold 
pencils and crayons, or how to transfer 
water from one jar to another, or how to 
cross a busy street successfully, though 
matters of individual attention, are in reality 
the ground work in experience for collective 
action.) 


All of these analyses were performed separately on 
groups of children of different ages and develop- 
ment and in the various experimental créches 
through the U.S.S.R., but the main research was 
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done in the State Scientific Institute and in the 
Institute for the Protection of Mother and Child, 
both at Moscow. From the experiments were 
formed more or less complete itineraries of occupa- 
tion for children under three years of age. It is to be 
understood that these itineraries mean a complete 
set of materials which will enable a child to con- 
struct and represent any given process or phase of 
his environment. In other words, they must be 
given complete sets of materials which will not only 
stimulate their mental and physical development, 
but which will stimulate the growth of their reason- 
ing ability. For example, they can be given mate- 
rials with which they can make a co-operative store 
like the one in their own neighbourhood, or these 
same materials can be used again to make a home or 
a dwelling place such as they see in their own 
family life, etc. The purposes to which the children 
put these materials and their combined energies are 
known as Complects. 

The possibilities for forming complects by the use 
of even such simple material as various shaped 
blocks are not to be neglected for it is more im- 
portant that children learn to use their old materials 
in new ways than that they become accustomed to 
a new set of materials. New materials must always 
be introduced gradually so that the children will be 
able to begin work with the new materials before 
definitely giving up the old. The change from old to 
new materials, if it occurs too suddenly, may so 
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upset a child nervously that he may easily be re- 
tarded in forming new complects. When very 
young children experience any too sudden change, 
they find it difficult to readjust themselves to their 
new surroundings, and it is therefore considered 
better to establish a basically sound and simple en- 
vironment. Then, as the children learn to know and 
use that environment, it must be added to gradu- 
ally until they know how to cope with any sur- 
roundings or situations in which they may be 
placed. Such a procedure is obviously more in- 
structive and rational than one which subjects them 
from the beginning to a complicated environment 
in which they naturally could not be expected to 
function effectively, or to suddenly change any 
dominant phase of that environment without any 
definite systematic programme. The Russian psy- 
chologists have discovered from their experiments 
in this line that children react to familiar materials 
arranged in a new order or complect, exactly as 
though they were new materials except that they 
are not so subject to the nervous tension which 
comes from their attempting to handle entirely new 
materials. For, in the case of their rearranging 
familiar objects they at least know how to react to 
those objects if each of them is taken separately and 
all they need to do is to learn new ways of using 
certain old factors in their environment; but 
when everything is new they must start at the be- 
ginning and learn an entirely new set of reactions 
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to an entirely new set of stimuli, thus subjecting 
them to an unnecessary nervous strain which is the 
inevitable result of being thrust too suddenly into 
totally different or greatly modified surroundings. 

In determining at what rate new material should 
be introduced to children of créche age, the Soviet 
psychologists observed minutely the nerve and 
muscle tension shown by the children when they 
were handling various amounts of new material 
which were given at varying but definite intervals. 
This tension would, of course, vary slightly accord- 
ing to the number of children playing together, but 
since groups of children in the créches average from 
twenty in number, they used that number of 
children in their experiments. They also considered 
as an important factor in their researches the rate 
at which the untaught and unguided actions of the 
children overcame the difficulties in the details of 
their play. They found that the amount of tension 
and the quality of attention in this kind of an ex- 
periment with young children bear more or less 
directly on each other, for there are few ways of 
stimulating artificial interest in children of that age. 
It was found, as can well be supposed, that when 
new materials were given at too frequent intervals 
to the children, or when the materials given them 
were too difficult for them to manage, their atten- 
tion wavered and it was hard to hold their interest 
in their play. The way it was attempted to dis- 
cover a standard of attention, and interest in the 
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working out of new complects from old materials 
was to take two groups of twenty children of a given 
- age and development. One group was started with 
rapid changes of materials which were gradually 
diminished until the children seemed to show the 
most interest in their materials and the best judg- 
ment in handling them. The other group, of 
-course, did exactly the opposite, for it was started 
with very infrequent changes in materials and com- 
plects which were gradually increased in the fre- 
quency with which they were introduced until the 
children reached the maximum point of interest in 
their materials and complects. The rates of chang- 
ing materials and complects at which the two 
groups showed the maximum interest in their oc- 
cupations were very nearly the same. Much time was 
spent over this experiment, and the deductions 
which were drawn from it can be reduced to the 
following : 


(a) In normal groups of twenty children from 
seven to fourteen months of age, sets of 
materials should be gradually renewed not 
less than twice and not more than three 
times a year. 

(b) In normal groups of twenty children from 
fourteen months to three years old, sets of 
materials should be gradually renewed not 
less than four times and not more than eight 
times a year. It is best, however, to have 
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about five full changes of play material for 
older groups during one year : first, in the 
early autumn, when the children usually 
come to créches after their parents’ holiday ; 
second, in the late autumn when the weather 
requires that they spend much of their time 
indoors; third, in midwinter when their 
lives are spent definitely indoors ; fourth, 
in the spring when they again begin to go 
out; and fifth, in the summer when all of 
their playing occurs out of doors. 


The changes in the seasons naturally influence the 
life of children, especially when it is the policy of 
their nurseries to keep them out of doors as much 
as possible; and therefore it is almost necessary for 
the older children that these changes in the materials 
for play which are given them should occur when 
there is a natural reason for that change. But again 
and again the Russians stress the necessity of mak- 
ing these changes so gradually that the children 
never feel that there is a break in their regular lives. 
In practice they claim that this gradual change is 
easy enough to accomplish, for when a group of chil- 
dren is thoroughly acquainted with a given set of 
materials and has used them in forming a given com- 
plect until that is also very familiar, interest will soon 
lag a little and it is then time for the directors of 
the organised play to suggest or to instruct these 
children in forming a new complect which is to be 
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made from the same materials. It always happens 
that the old materials are not entirely sufficient in 
forming the new complect. Therefore, new and ap- 
propriate materials can be slowly introduced as the 
children feel the need for them until gradually the 
new complect has required a whole new set of 
materials. 

There are certain other stipulations which must 
be made regarding the dispensing of new materials, 
1.€., at the beginning of the school year which comes 
at the end of the summer vacation the children 
should receive familiar objects, while all those mate- 
rials which require mental effort and concentration 
on their part should be introduced very gradually 
after they have adapted themselves again to the 
routine of créche life. Simple materials which are 
thoroughly familiar to the children should be given 
once or even twice a day regardless of the time of 
the year. Materials giving new knowledge to the 
children and requiring new reactions should be in- 
troduced not oftener than once a week, and some- 
times not that often, according to the individual 
reactions of the children concerned. 

At the beginning of the first half of the year in 
the case of the older groups, materials for individual 
play are alternated with materials requiring the at- 
tention of two children. However, those which re- 
quire the attention of three or four children and 
complicated forms of co-operation should be intro- 
duced only in the second half of the year; while the 
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materials which tend to sum up the group’s achieve- 
ments in collectivism are given only at the end of 
the year. 

The reverse of these same general principles is in- 
volved in the taking away of materials from the 
children. 

During the day instructive playthings are distri- 
buted according to the hours of sleep and feeding be- 
cause, as Orlov writes, “‘ From our point of view 
these are the two main processes which influence a 
child’s mental and physical well-being.” Therefore, 
simple materials, well known to the children and 
requiring no special effort on their part, should be 
given before feeding and sleeping, except to those 
children who are under one year of age, who should 
be occupied with nothing at that time. Materials 
requiring complicated mental and physical func- 
tions should be given after the children have eaten 
and slept. However, immediately after feeding chil- 
dren should be given lighter materials requiring no 
mental effort and easy physical movements in order 
to use up that energy which accumulated while they 
were at the table and still not disturb the digestive 
processes. Before the end of the play period, intricate 
playthings should be exchanged for objects requir- 
ing easy and quiet play. 

The anonymous authors who, from the experi- 
ments they describe in their book, Analysis of Créche 
Regime, are probably connected with the State 
Scientific Institute in Moscow, write: “In our 
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experiments we have discovered that the metabolism 
and therefore the mood of a child not only oscillates 
during the day but it varies on different days of the 
week. This is especially noticeable in older chil- 
dren.” The authors go on into a lengthy description 
of how, in dealing with older children of créche age, 
in respect to giving them materials for play and or- 
ganised occupation, they were forced to take into 
active consideration the various kinds of materials to 
be given and the character of the activities they 
would stimulate. They decided that complicated 
types of organised occupation should be preceded 
and succeeded by easy play with familiar objects. 
In the thesis on their experiments which was read 
at the Leningrad Conference, they quickly passed 
over the regime for the younger children because it 
was agreed that it should be kept as simple as pos- 
sible but they went into the daily regime for the 
older children at great length. However, before 
tackling the problem of a detailed daily regime for 
children from two to three years of age, some of the 
psychologists at the conference maintained that the 
group regimes should be slightly changed at least 
twice a year and that these changes should be sug- 
gested by the weather conditions so that the children 
could feel that there was a logical reason for the 
change. The head of one créche in Moscow ex- 
plained how she and her staff had managed that 
problem: “ From May to November we fulfilled 
the main principles outlined by this conference for 
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créche regimes of older children, i.e., a walk before 
breakfast ; then materials which required easy 
movements on the part of the children in order that 
they might use up the excess energy accumulated 
while eating. We provided difficult organised occu- 
pation only when ten or fifteen minutes had elapsed 
after eating. In the winter time, because of the ex- 
ceedingly cold weather and the inadequate facili- 
ties of our créche building which was on the second 
floor of an old private home whose staircase was 
very bad, we never had out-of-door sleep and play. 
The children therefore played in a light and airy 
room at the top of the house, and because they could 
not walk before breakfast, their organised play took 
place at that time.” This is a good example of how 
housing and weather conditions can affect a regime 
during certain parts of the year. I noticed in my 
visits to various créches in Moscow that although 
they were all following the same principles in child 
training still their actual daily programmes varied 
to a considerable extent and these differences 
seemed to be mainly due to differences in the créche 
buildings and their locations. 

In addition to the general principles of the daily 
distribution of materials there are also special factors 
which have a considerable effect upon that distribu- 
tion. They are mainly due to a difference in the 
metabolism of children from day to day. After read- 
ing the material set before the Leningrad Con- 
ference and talking to the child experts in Moscow, 
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it seems that they modify the daily distribution of 
materials because of a child’s metabolism, in the 
following way :° 


First Day on Monday— 


On this day the children, as on other days after 
holidays, are more excited than usual. Consequently 
the first part of the day should be made easier and 
the Russian psychologists have found that dolls in- 
duce the easiest and quietest form of play. Drawing, 
or at least the handling of pencils and crayons, has 
been found to be the simplest type of organised oc- 
cupation if it is not continued for more than five or 
ten minutes at a time. After drawing, time should 
again be allowed for playing with dolls. Then dur- 
ing the afternoon the continual and slightly exciting 
movements which result from playing with toys on 
wheels such as wagons, etc., are the best for unor- 
ganised play. This should be followed with five to 
ten minutes of listening to good music. Encouraging 
the children to talk, which includes the teaching of 
pronunciation and the illustration of the meanings 
of words, should take from ten to fifteen minutes 
more of the time allotted for organised occupation, 


1 The Russian week differs from ours in that the people in that country 
either work four days a week and rest the fifth (a system innovated at the 
time of the Five Year Plan to hasten its progress by continual production) 
or they work five days and rest the sixth. In the case of the six-day week 
everything stops on the sixth day and consequently production is not con- 
tinuous. At the time of the Leningrad Conference the old seven-day week 
was still used and so the experiments were based on that schedule. The 
shorter week has not greatly modified these results because it merely gives 
one or two fewer normal days and relieves some of the nervous inertia 
typical of the last day of the week. 
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because it not only teaches but also gives a chance 
for small movements. The rest of the time should be 
given to quiet play and as a rule after talking lessons 
children are given large pieces of brightly coloured 
cloth with which they drape themselves and each 
other. 


SECOND Day or TuEsDAY— 

The behaviour and metabolism of a child are con- 
sidered normal on this day of the week and so a full 
programme of organised occupation can be used. 
Work with plasticine is almost always used for it is 
an organised occupation requiring considerable at- 
tention on the part of the children and its nature is 
such that it can be continued for comparatively long 
periods of time, from twenty to thirty minutes. It 
is, of course, preceded and succeeded by play with 
easy and well-known materials, such as wooden 
cups, wooden eggs, beads, etc. If children are placed 
in circles instead of rows during their easy play, they 
have a chance for more varied movements and thus 
do not tire so easily. It has been found that they can 
usually play in a circle for half an hour longer than 
they can in rows without becoming tired. 

During a Tuesday afternoon it is best to introduce 
music to which the children can march or dance as 
they like, and to give them simple musical instru- 
ments such as trumpets and tuning forks for their 
unorganised play since music has a quieting effect 
ar also teaches the value of tone without requiring 
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the children to dispense an undue amount of 
energy. Large-sized building blocks and compli- 
cated construction material made of metal can 
be used for a half-hour of organised play without 
tiring them. 


Tuirp Day or WEDNESDAY— 

This is also a normal day from the point of view 
of a child’s metabolism. Occupation with sand can 
be used for organised play and is considered so diffi- 
cult that it should not be carried on under direction 
for more than fifteen to twenty minutes. It should 
be preceded and succeeded by easy material for 
creative play, such as representation of family life if 
the children have already learned how to form this 
complect in their organised play. Another type of 
easy recreation which is very good because it 
stimulates the large muscles of the arms, legs, and 
back, is the pushing of wagons in which other 
children are sitting, small wooden hobbyhorses, or 
boats on wheels. In the afternoon short talks about 
pictures which the children are shown make ex- 
cellent organised play. ‘These pictures should always 
be either painted or pasted into albums made of 
tough thin sheets of wood, of which the leaves must 
be carefully rounded so that the children run no 
risk of hurting themselves. Looking at pictures 
requires a great deal of attention and for that reason 
it should always be followed by simple toys which 
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will amuse them for a long time. Dolls are the best 
to serve this purpose. 


FourtH Day or THURSDAY— 

In the morning the collective bath takes place 
and for this purpose the two elder groups of chil- 
dren are united, those from one to two years and 
those from two to three years. In such a large group 
the easiest way to keep the children quiet while 
they are waiting for their baths is to give them dolls. 
Musical occupation which requires close attention 
can come later in the morning and it should be pre- 
ceded and succeeded with easy material for creative 
play. Learning to climb staircases is a difficult task 
which can be used in the afternoon for organised 
occupation. (In each nursery I visited there was a 
staircase of ten to twelve steps in the corner of the 
playroom where the children were encouraged to 
climb up the steps and then to slide down the slide 
which is on the opposite side.) This type of occu- 
pation, though rather difficult for children of this 
age, amuses them highly and therefore may last for 
at least half an hour. Introduction to the Pioneer 
Movement (the Russian Boy and Girl Scouts), 
which involves marching to music with flags and 
drums, can also be used as organised play and it 
should be succeeded by play with coloured blocks, 
rings and pyramids. When these toys are given, the 
children should be seated at tables which are 
arranged in circles. 
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Firry Day or Frmay— 

This is another normal day and the children 
should receive the full programme. Learning how 
to handle water is a good organised occupation. 
For this, the children are given tubs of water, 
bottles, funnels, rubber pipes, and wooden bowls. 
Aside from these, there should be nothing in the 
playroom. They are shown how to transfer water 
from one receptacle to another and they soon learn 
how to do so without spilling any. However, every 
time I have watched this phase of organised play, 
I have noticed that towards the end of the period 
when the children are growing a little tired, they 
invariably get into the tubs of water and sit down. 
It is not an unusual sight in a Russian créche to see 
a row of solemn-faced children sitting quietly in 
tubs of water. After they have been dried and re- 
dressed it is necessary to have extremely quiet play, 
which can best be encouraged by giving them dolls 
and wooden pyramids. 


SixtH Day or SaTuURDAY— 

This day is not altogether normal, for the children 
usually show a slight tendency towards inertia. 
Because of this, they should be allowed to choose 
materials for individual play. However, it is best to 
give them wooden albums of pictures and allow 
them to use them as they like and even go into 
rooms by themselves if they so desire. When they are 
tired of the albums they should be given dolls. The 
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only organised form of occupation which should 
come on Saturday is tea drinking, which should 
come about half an hour after dinner is served. At 
this time they are taught to use glasses instead of the 
unbreakable cups such as they use at their meals. | 

No matter what weekly programme a créche is 
under, all the foregoing forms of occupation are 
used and always with reference to the average daily 
metabolism. 


CHAPTER IX 
GENERAL CRECHE ROUTINE 


A Manual of Methods for Working with Children of 
Créche Age, written by Faivonsinovitch, is the most 
recent and most complete Soviet publication re- 
garding the theory and practice of child care in 
Russia. The author gives in his Appendix three 
practical outlines to be followed in the daily 
routine of a créche ; and most of the créches in 
Moscow follow much the same procedure he sug- 
gests. Consequently it is justifiable to use his out- 
lines as examples of the average créche programmes. 
However, it must be kept in mind that doctors and 
psychologists of each individual créche have the 
right to alter the routine as they see fit, for the 
Russians are well aware that in such a thing as 
child training no hard and fast rules can be adhered 
to because there is not only a difference in children 
but there is also a difference in home conditions and 
in parents, all of which must be considered when 
deciding on a daily créche regime. Since the 
Government is too poor to erect special buildings 
for nurseries, it is forced to make use of any houses 
which may serve such a purpose. These houses 
naturally differ from each other, with the result 
that each créche has to follow a slightly different 
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routine in order to adapt itself to its particular 
building. These physical variances must be always 
kept in mind in spite of the fact that, on the 
whole, the programmes are so similar that there 
is little use in attempting to distinguish between 
them. 

Every créche accommodates in each shift from 
fifty to one hundred and twenty children ranging 
in age from one month through three years. The 
number of children cared for is determined by the 
size of the building in which the créche is located, 
for there are always more applications for entry into 
the créches than can be handled. There are three 
main groups of children in each créche : Those who 
are less than one year old ; those who are from one 
to two years ; and those who are from two to three 
years of age. Each of these groups is handled separ- 
ately and by different people. However, there is no 
definite change in routine as the children go from 
one group to the other, because the Russian psycho- 
logists do not think that it is good for children to 
have any too pronounced changes in their lives. 
For this reason, they make the transition a more or 
less gradual one by getting them thoroughly accus- 
tomed to their new nurses and teachers before they. 
are allowed to leave the old. 

Most of these nurseries are connected with 
factories, because nearly all of them in the cities 
are for the benefit of working women who leave 
their children on their way to work. The créches 
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open before seven-thirty in the morning as the first 
shift! of the Russian working day starts then. All 
mothers, regardless of which shift they work on or 
of the groups to which their children belong, take 
them to the reception room of the créche at the 
appointed time, undress them, hand them to the 
nurses in attendance, and put their home clothes in 
individual lockers which are placed in the reception 
room for that purpose. The mother’s duties to her 
child are then over for the working day unless she 
is nursing her baby, in which case she returns at 
regular intervals. 

The nurse who receives the child naked from the 
mother wraps it in a clean sheet, weighs it, and 
takes it to one of the doctors, at least two of whom 
are always in attendance during reception time. If, 
after a brief examination by the doctor, the child 
has or shows symptoms of any contagious disease, 
it is immediately taken from the créche to a chil- 
dren’s hospital where it is cared for until it is well 
again. No child with any contagious disease, no 
matter how mild, is allowed to remain in a créche ; 
and a child who has been ill with a contagious 
disease 1s only re-admitted with the approval of the 
doctor in charge. If the child seems to be suffer- 
ing from some minor complaint which is not 


1 Not all factories have two or more shifts, but since the speeding up of 
the Five Year Plan most of them employ several groups of workers, and 
when that is the case there are always two daytime shifts which may hire 
female labour. The first begins at 7.30 a.m. and lasts until 2.30 p.m. The 
second begins at 3 p.m. and lasts until 10 p.m. 
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contagious, such as indigestion, abnormal tempera- 
ture, etc., it is isolated in the créche infirmary 
until it recovers. Should the child be dirty or have 
fleas or vermin, the mother is sent for and they are 
both sent home. The child is not re-admitted to the 
créche until the home has been inspected and found 
clean, nor is the mother allowed to return to her 
work. Naturally such a system has cleaned up the 
living quarters of the working people in a more 
effective manner than could anything else. But 
hygienic measures do not stop with seeing to it that 
each home is cleaned out and kept clean, because it 
is explained to the women why cleanliness is so 
important by trying to make them understand how 
they can benefit by prophylactic surroundings. 

In the office of each créche, which is the head- 
quarters of the nursery doctors, a complete medical 
record of each child is kept. Each day the general 
condition of the child is very briefly recorded and 
the temperature is marked on a graph. Along with 
this medical record is a fairly detailed account of 
the birth of each child, including a medical history 
of the mother. 

The children of the créche are divided into three 
separate groups, each with a different daily regime 
according to their age and development. Thus, after 
their examination by the créche doctors these chil- 
dren go with the nurses to the groups to which they 
belong. Often there are divisions to each group so 
that never more than twenty children are together 
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even though there may be fifty in the group. These 
divisions are very convenient, for the rooms of the 
créches are often not large enough to accommodate 
all the children of any one given group ; and also it 
gives the psychologists a chance to experiment with 
various groups of children whose home environ- 
ments are all more or less similar. In addition, small 
groups are advantageous because of the experimen- 
tal stage of the nurseries as yet, and it is considered 
wise that the children have very personal contact 
with their nurses and teachers. 

When those children who are under seven or eight 
months of age have been examined by the doctors 
they are taken by the nurses to their bedroom, al- 
ways a kind of sleeping porch where the windows 
can be thrown open so that the maximum amount 
of fresh air can be had. The idea of sleeping in a 
room where there is an open window, especially in 
the wintertime, is a new one to Russia. It used to 
be that when the fall came the people sealed up 
their windows so that the cold could not enter, and 
as a result their houses were always too warm and 
the air bad. The custom is still prevalent, but such 
social organisations as these nurseries are doing 
their best to dispel this ancient idea on the grounds 
that it is not hygienic, a reason which acquires 
more and more weight as Russian adults become 
educated. 

All of the children in the first group are nursing 
babies unless, of course, the mother is not able to 
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feed her child, in which case it is fed from the bottle 
or, on occasion, by a wet nurse. The schedule for 
the first group begins with a reception which in- 
cludes the undressing of the child by the mother, 
medical examination, sponge bath, and dressing in 
State-owned créche clothes. Each child in this group 
is then put to bed and given a toy, usually a brightly 
coloured ball suspended over the crib. When at 8.45 
the children have all been washed, dressed, and put 
to bed, the toys are taken away from them and they 
are left to go to sleep for an hour. After the morn- 
ing nap is over the younger babies are fed by their 
mothers, who come from the factory to the créche 
for that purpose. At 10.30 they are again put to bed 
and are provided with toys before they go to sleep. 
Each child, depending on its development, indivi- 
duality and age, is given a set of two to three toys 
which are changed at various times during the day. 
These I noticed were either balls or rattles sus- 
pended above the babies’ cribs in such a way that 
they could hit them and kick them or leave them 
alone as they desired. The older and more developed 
of this group are often given rings suspended above 
their beds which they grab and use as a means for 
lifting themselves to sitting postures. At one o’clock 
all the mothers whose children are in this group 
come to the créche to feed them and to eat their 
own lunch. When they arrive they take off their 
dresses and put on one of the créche-owned doctor’s 
aprons and sit either in a special feeding room or in 
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the reception room. A nurse swabs the nipples of 
their breasts with a piece of cotton dipped in alcohol 
and then hands the baby to its mother. The women 
bring their lunches to the créche, but are not al- 
lowed to eat until after they have nursed their 
babies. During this lunch hour, there are always 
several nurses and at least one doctor in attendance 
in the feeding room to answer any questions which 
the mothers might ask. The mothers talked continu- 
ally with those in attendance, making remarks about 
the looks of their children and showing a great 
interest in their general welfare. Those mothers who 
could read were shown the babies’ medical charts, 
and all were given advice on how to carry on the 
créche regime when they had their children at 
home. This friendly and intelligent relationship 
between the mothers and the créche employees is 
exceedingly sensible, for the educational value alone 
of such contacts cannot be over-estimated. Most of 
the women, of course, still wanted their children to 
wear swaddling clothes, objected to their being 
washed so frequently, and above all, resented their 
sleeping in rooms with the windows open. This 
feeding hour, therefore, is the time when the nurses 
and doctors explain to the women why they do not 
treat children the way they were treated before the 
Revolution. They try to show the mothers how 
much healthier the babies are now because of the 
difference in the care they receive ; and through 
all such instruction, the women are made to see the 
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advantages of the Communist attitude towards 
women and children. In fact, when I was once con- 
gratulating one of the créche managers on the 
simple and effective way in which contact with 
the mothers of the children was kept up, she an- 
swered : “* It not only helps us in our dealing with 
those children in our care but it 1s one of the most 
effective means of propaganda for women’s rights 
as it now exists in our country.” The furthering of 
propaganda for women’s rights would hardly seem 
valuable to us, for we would perhaps consider the 
practical benefits of such contacts to be more im- 
portant. But in Soviet Russia, women’s rights 1s 
not Just a theory which, though admirable in itself, 
goes little farther than an idea ; it is a functioning 
reality which, in order to fulfil its true purpose, 
must be advertised and practised so that it may be- 
come known, understood, and used in all its phases 
by the women of the U.S.S.R. 

When the mothers return to their work, the chil- 
dren spend the rest of the time until 2.45 at play 
with the same toys they were using before they 
were fed. All those children who are over three 
months of age spend this period out of their beds 
on a raised enclosed platform where they play with 
their toys and enjoy greater freedom than in their 
cribs. At 2.45 they leave with their mothers, should 
the créche be on the shift system ; otherwise they 
are put to bed and allowed to sleep until their 
mothers’ working day is over. Should they wake up 
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too soon the older ones are put back into the en- 
closed pen with their toys, while the younger ones 
are given their toys in their beds. 

This regime is very simple and is not different 
from the one used for children of that age all over 
the world wherever there is a systematised daily 
routine in the nursery. The fact that their daily 
routine is never varied is undoubtedly good for their 
health and it seems also that it is good for their 
dispositions, for I seldom heard any babies crying 
except those who were ill in the infirmaries. How- 
ever, when a child does cry they do not try to stop 
it by pampering but simply let it cry itself out in 
spite of the fact that when one child begins 
to cry, all the other babies immediately follow 
suit. 

As soon as a baby has learned to crawl, which 
occurs usually at the seventh month, it is changed to 
the second group and remains in that group until its 
fourteenth month. Education, as we understand it, 
really starts at this time, for after the seventh month 
a child reacts more or less consistently to the various 
phases of its environment. In other words, it uses its 
muscles in definite ways as the result of given 
stimuli. The Russian psychologists argue, therefore, 
that the most important time in a child’s life in 
which to instil the concepts of materialism, activ- 
ism, and collectivism is when it reaches the crawl- 
ing age. This education involves little more than 
the formation of good living habits which will be 
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of value to society as soon as the child takes his 
place in the world. 

Similarly, in the second group the mother brings 
her child to the créche on her way to work, un- 
dresses 1t in the reception room and hands it to an 
attending nurse exactly as did the mothers with 
babies in the first group. It is worth mentioning here 
that the mothers do not sit down when they undress 
their children, for there are high tables for this pur- 
pose placed around the walls of the reception room 
of every créche. These tables are also used by the 
mothers for dressing the children when they take 
them home at night. A superficial physical examin- 
ation is also given each child in this group ; then 
unless he is ill, in which case he either goes to a 
hospital or to the infirmary,' the child is taken to the 
bathroom. He is first put on a chamber, and as soon 
as he urinates he is given a shower or sponge bath. 
Then he is dressed and put in the playroom until 
breakfast which occurs at 9.30. Many of the créches 
in Moscow have the bathroom and the toilet room 
combined for the sake of conserving space, but some 


1 Each créche has a small infirmary where any children who are ill or 
under suspicion can be completely isolated from the other children. Each 
morning during the medical inspection those who show any symptoms of 
contagious disease are immediately sent to a hospital. However, a child 
who has a temperature or who shows other signs of a minor upset, is imme- 
diately isolated in the infirmary until he again becomes normal. A graph 
of each child’s weight is kept in the infirmary along with a detailed account 
of the effect of the child’s diet and his general health. Since the Russian 
children, especially those who live the regular créche life, are seldom ill, 
there are never more than four beds in the infirmary of any créche and 
these are almost always empty. I can only remember seeing one child 
over eighteen months of age in an infirmary and he was there because of 
indigestion. 
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of the new créche buildings designed especially as 
nurseries, have separate bathrooms, shower rooms 
and lavatories. In any case, each child has his own 
small cupboard in which his soap, toothbrush, 
sponge and towel are kept and another locker where 
his individual chamber is kept. 

The children very soon learn to know which is 
their locker, for above each one is pasted a different 
brightly coloured geometrical design. Each child 
has the same design above the place where his 
clothes are kept, and on the shelf which holds his 
spoon and dishes. Then when he joins the third 
group, he no longer has the same design but is given 
a picture of an animal or a flower as his symbol. As 
these older children are learning to talk, they do not 
call each other by their names, but rather by the 
names of the animals or flowers which their symbols 
represent. For example, a child who has a picture 
of a bear on each of his various lockers will be called 
** Bear ”’ by the rest of the children. 

As soon as a baby begins to crawl he is taken from 
the first group and put into the second, where he 
stays until he is about fourteen months of age, at 
which time he joins the third group where he re- 
mains until he leaves the créche. The regimes of 
the first and second groups do not differ greatly ex- 
cept in the matter of sleep. Children in the second 
group sleep approximately four hours a day and 
those of the third group only three. As to play, there 
is much more directed and organised occupation in 
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the third group than in the second, mainly because 
the older children are better able to concentrate. 
However, as soon as a child goes into the crawling 
group he is given toys which will enable him to cope 
with his immediate environment. In the chapter 
dealing with “ Play,” I have gone into such train- 
ing in detail, giving the types of toys and the 
methods of teaching used as well as the results they 
are expected to produce. 

All créche regimes are primarily based on a medi- 
cal interpretation of the children’s necessary physical 
functions. It is first determined how often and when 
the children should be examined by doctors, 
washed, made to eat, excrete and sleep. Periods for 
work and play are then planned to fit into the re- 
maining time. This is the logical way of developing 
a créche regime, for the care of the health is the first 
concern of any nursery. Such care is especially 
necessary in Russia where the fight against child 
mortality is very important to the future of the 
country. In common with Soviet ideas on life, 
health is not only considered for health’s sake but 
it is treated as a phase of education which will in 
the end tend to produce a functioning Communal 
society. Health is, therefore, a matter of education ; 
and since. most of the modern ideas on health 
hygiene are totally different from those held by the 
adult Russian population, it is not only necessary to 
see that the children live according to a schedule 


which is calculated for their best physical advantage, 
Mr 
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but also that their parents be educated to under- 
stand and follow that schedule when they have the 
children in their care. 

For this purpose the créche sends out representa- 
tives to visit the homes ; these representatives are 
trained nurses and doctors especially schooled in 
child care. They make regular fortnightly visits to 
the homes of all the children in the créches. During 
these visits, their first duty is to note the living con- 
ditions and to suggest changes when necessary. 
This, of course, is a measure to safeguard the health 
of the children as a group. Since these home visitors 
care for the children during the daytime and know 
the children individually, they are in a position to 
answer any questions put by the parents and to 
advise them as they see fit. 

As yet there is not a great surplus of child experts 
in Russia, but already créche employees have found 
it possible to know fairly intimately the neighbour- 
hood in which their créche is located. In so doing, 
they attempt to visit all homes where there are 
young children and suggest to the parents of chil- 
dren who are not in créches that they visit their 
local Museum of Mother and Child so as to 
learn the simplest, easiest, and most effective way 
of caring for themselves and their children. Such 
suggestions are sometimes followed. Somewhat at 
variance with the experience of home visitors in the 
United States and England, most parents in Russia 
are willing and anxious to learn all they can, 
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especially regarding their children. It is hard to say 
just why they do not seem to resent such sugges- 
tions from total strangers, unless it be that in Russia 
there isno such thing as charity, for it is the worker, 
the highest person in his social group, who has first 
access to all social organisations such as clinics, hos- 
pitals and créches. Therefore, when people receive 
an invitation to avail themselves of any of these or- 
ganisations and to use the information which can 
be had there, it probably increases their social 
prestige and is, therefore, an honour. Perhaps 
another reason why they welcome such suggestions 
is that wherever the Soviet Government actively 
exists, there seems to be an intense desire for learn- 
ing, especially among the younger people, and they 
do not hesitate to take advantage of any possibilities 
offered them. As Mr. Hindus says in his book, 
Humanity Uprooted, the Russian has always consid- 
ered himself the lowest and most unworthy of all 
mortals ; and so, with the sudden onslaught of West- 
ern ideas it is natural enough that the younger 
people should desire to change this opinion of them- 
selves. Home visiting is such an important educa- 
tional factor to-day in the U.S.S.R. that it deserves 
special and detailed consideration. 


CHAPTER X 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY IN CRECHE 
CHILDREN 


Tue cHILDREN in the third group are trained 
gradually and consequently advance slowly in 
organised occupation. As has already been stated, 
organised occupation is always a definite training in 
self-care. Briefly then, a child is expected to be able 
to eat by himself as soon as he is a year old, and at 
the age of two years he should be able to eat with- 
out spilling anything. At the age of two and one- 
half years his table manners should be perfect. As 
soon as he reaches the second group, he is given 
wooden or enamel bowls and spoons and is never 
fed, no matter how backward he may be in learning 
to eat by himself. Training in table manners is in- 
finitely easier on the créche employees and on the 
children than training in other types of self-care, 
because the children are hungry ; and even little 
babies, especially when they have to feed themselves, 
can see that it is easier for them to get their food if 
they do as they are shown and do not spill what is 
given them. As in everything else, they learn by 
watching their teachers and each other. It is, there- 
fore, not very remarkable that children who have 
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had such training should be able to feed themselves 
before they can talk. 

Russian pedologists consider it unusual for a child 
less than a year and one-half old to let his nurse 
know when he wishes to urinate, but soon after that 
he can be expected to do so. By the time he is two 
years and one-half old, he should never have to 
urinate except at the set times in his daily regime. 
(See créche programme.) But should he wish to go 
to thé toilet, he should be able to do so alone. 

Beginning at the age of one year and four months, 
all children are shown how to wash their hands and 
faces. Four months later they ought to be able to 
wash both hands and faces without getting them- 
selves wet. In training children to keep themselves 
clean, it 1s especially important that the necessary 
equipment be within easy reach, 1.e., low wash 
basins, towels of appropriate size hung on low pegs, 
and soap which is small enough for very young 
children to handle. 

At the age of one year and two months, children 
should know how to stretch their arms and legs in 
order to help their nurses undress them ; by the 
time they have reached a year and one-half, normal 
children are able to take off their own stockings and 
should be trying to put them on again ; at two years 
and one-half, they should not only be able to undress 
themselves, but also should be able to put on their 
own shoes, stockings, underwear and outer gar- 
ments, although they are expected to button one of 
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these for themselves, except their own shoes. How- 
ever, when the children reach two and a half years 
the aid of nurses in dressing and undressing the 
children is not at all necessary, for they should be 
able to partially care for themselves and be able to 
button the clothes of their playmates. It is necessary, 
of course, that they have very low benches on which 
to sit when they are putting on and taking off their 
shoes and stockings. Then, at the age of one year 
and nine months, any normal intelligent child 
should be able to undress himself, put his clothes 
neatly on a bench, and climb into bed. By the time 
he is two and one-half years old he should be able 
to make his bed after he has slept in it, and re-dress 
himself. | 

As has already been stated, there is always a stair- 
case and slide in the playroom of the first and second 
groups. A child at two years is expected to be able 
to climb stairs without holding on to the banisters. 
(I noticed that most of them did not do this, how- 
ever.) At two years and nine months, a child should 
be able to walk downstairs without holding on to 
the banisters. 

At two and one-half years of age, children should 
be able to clean up the dining-room after they have 
eaten, which means that they are expected to wipe 
off the tables, carry the cups and spoons to the 
pantry, and sweep up the floor. At two years and 
eleven months, they can help with washing dishes 
and can take turns at serving the food. Russian 
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pedologists insist that such work, especially since it 
involves occupation with water, is considered as play 
by the children when it is properly taught. Finally, 
before they leave the créches, they are given in- 
struction in washing linen, the care of flowers, 
aquaria, household pets, etc. 

At the age of one year, a child is considered back- 
ward unless he can walk indoors ; however, when he 
is outdoors he must be pushed in carriages and sleds. 
At the age of two years, he should be able to walk 
and play by himself in the snow ; and before he is 
three years of age, he should be able to push a sled 
on which one or more children are sitting. 

Outdoor recreation depends almost entirely on 
where the créche is located. If it be in the city, there 
is very little opportunity for the children to learn 
about plants and animals from their actual sur- 
roundings as can the children in the village and 
co-operative farm créches. The city children, there- 
fore, receive special instruction in how to cross busy 
streets without danger to themselves, and how to 
play on cement playgrounds. They are also taught 
how to care for a garden, in order that they may 
observe plant life for themselves. I remember seeing 
the children in city créches during their outdoor 
walks in the fall, watching men chop wood, which 
is practically the only fuel used in Moscow to-day. 
Since the chopping of wood is a daily occurrence in | 
their own homes during the wintertime, they are 
sometimes allowed to learn how to split wood in the 
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basement or some suitable room of the créche. 
Chopping wood is by no means a regular créche 
occupation. I cite it only to show what the Russians 
think a child can learn to do before he reaches the 
age of three years. 

It can be seen by this fairly general outline of what 
is expected of créche children of various ages, that 
the training they receive in their organised occupa- 
tion tends to make them very nearly self-sufficient 
before they are three years of age. This means that 
every normal child entering the kindergarten, if he 
be a créche graduate, never needs even the super- 
vision of an adult in the performance of his daily 
living habits. The success of this intensive training 
in self-care is obvious to anyone who visits the third 
group of a Russian créche or a Soviet kindergarten. 
Créche training is pointed to by Communist teachers 
as a good example of what collective action can do 
for the individual. In other words, when groups of 
children depend almost entirely upon themselves 
and each other from birth, they can at the age of 
three years live independently except for cooking 
their own food. The only drawback which occurs in 
this type of intensified child training is that it tends 
to make some children slightly nervous, for it is well 
known that those children who are developed above 
the average before adolescence tend to be abnorm- 
ally lazy, mentally and physically, when they grow 
older. Soviet psychologists follow the Germans, 
from whom they derive most of their principles, in 
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saying that this is really not intensified training but 
merely the organisation of the child’s environment 
in a pleasant and useful way, so that he will learn 
useful habits instead of ones which he will later be 
forced to break. In making this working hypothesis, 
it Is necessary that the children are not forced to 
learn too quickly, which is always a temptation to 
parents and nurses. In talking to the psychologists 
at the experimental nursery in the Institute for 
the Protection of Mother and Child, where créche 
workers are trained, I found that these experts laid 
special stress on the idea that no child should be 
pushed into learning anything ; and above all, that 
each individual should be allowed to be as back- 
ward as he likes, on the principle that children learn 
from each other at whatever rate it is healthy for 
them to do so. The essential thing for the instructor 
to remember is that the children should never get 
the idea that the performance of their daily living 
habits is work, for it is necessary, in order to get the 
best results, that they approach each function as 
though it were a game in which each child tries to 
excel the other. 


CHAPTER XI 


MILK KITCHENS AND CRECHE 
DIETS 


Wits the October Revolution came an almost 
complete change of ideas concerning diet, especially 
for young children. Until 1917 Russian women did 
not wean their children for about two years, after 
which time they were given exactly the same food 
as their parents. Now, however, a fairly successful 
attempt has been made to teach the value of well- 
balanced meals. Women are encouraged to wean 
their children between seven months and a year 
after they are born, after which time much the same 
sort of diet is recommended as is used in western 
countries. Wherever groups of mothers are gathered 
together for the purpose of discussing child care, it is 
stressed that babies should not be fed at the breast 
after their first birthday ; that they should never be 
given food between meals ; and that they rarely be 
given meat before they are three years old. Although 
the doctors claim that curd, a common substitute for 
meat in Russia, is better for a child’s health than 
meat, in any case during the winter it is almost 
impossible to buy the latter, and a good substitute in 
not only desirable but necessary. 

After weaning, children are given certified milk, 
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which is not pasteurised. In every city district there 
is at least one Government Milk Kitchen, usually 
attached to medical clinics, where tested milk can 
be had for children. Such milk is issued only on 
showing a Doctor’s prescription which is re-issued 
either at the créches or Points of Medical Consul- 
tations every twenty days. There are approximately 
fifteen standard milk formulas, although special 
ones can always be made up if it is necessary for 
the health of any child. Each twenty days when a 
child is examined by a clinic pediatrician his 
mother is given a new milk card which states what 
formula and the quantity of milk her child is to 
have. She receives this milk without cost if she is a 
worker, otherwise she must pay its cost, unless she 1s 
too poor, in which case she receives it gratis. No 
matter how severe a milk shortage there may be, the 
milk kitchens are always supplied and the prices 
are never altered. The same is true of other food 
products which are set aside for children. They are 
dispensed on the card system at minimum cost no 
matter how great the demand and how small the 
supply. In addition, as far as children are con- 
cerned, they always have the first chance to get food 
products, even before the workers themselves. 

The right to claim free children’s milk is always 
investigated by the staff of the dispensary on which 
the milk card is issued. Consequently those who run 
milk kitchens must know every one in their district 
fairly well and must be in constant contact with 
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other local social institutions. Gradually, as a child 
grows older, milk is replaced by vegetables and 
fruits. Beginning at the age of two years, it 1s 
recommended that children be given raw liver 
about three times a week, whenever it is possible, 
because it contains all six vitamins. Considering the 
food problem which reoccurs almost every winter 
in the U.S.S.R., it would be fairly safe to guess that 
not very many children have tasted raw liver. 
Partly as a matter of economy, most parents are told 
that eggs are not particularly necessary to their 
child’s health, and that at most they should not be 
given them more than every other day before they 
are three years of age. Fresh fruit has begun to be 
recognised as a necessary part of the daily diet of a 
child. Sour milk has always been an important food 
in Russia, especially for children, and has not been 
discarded ; because it is now often used as another 
substitute for meat. Russian doctors recommend 
that all children be given a strictly vegetable diet 
during four days of the week, and that on the other 
three days they can be given curd, sour milk and, 
occasionally, meat. It is interesting to note that 
both children and adults in Russia usually eat four 
times a day. 

The diet for créche children from twelve to 
eighteen months, as determined by the Institute for 
the Protection of Mother and Child, is approxi- 
mately as follows : 


First meal.* 
(Breakfast) 
9.30 a.m. 


Second meal. 


1.30 p.m. 


Third meal. 
4.30 p.m. 
(Perhaps at 
home.) 


Fourth meal. 


Supper at 
home. 


= 
e 
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3. 
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Cereals with butter and milk or with 
water and butter. 


. Russian coffee*, dry bread toast, bread 


and butter, rolls. 


. Raw fruit. 


. Thick soup, purée of vegetable with 


butter. 


. Grated liver. Curd oder with 


sugar. (3 times a week.) 


. Purée of apples, apple sauce, baked 


apple compéte of apple, one piece of 
biscuit or toast. 


. Milk with curd of milk or curd with 


sugar. 


. Toast or bread and butter. 
. Fresh fruit or berries. 


. Sour milk and yartch or sweet milk. 
. Toast or biscuits or bread with butter, 


apple butter, currant jelly, honey. 
Fruit. 


SUGGESTED DIET FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHTEEN MONTHS 


First meal. 
9-30 a.m. 


TO THREE YEARS OF AGE? 


. Fresh apples or other fresh fruit. 
. Cereals. (Vegetable.) 
. Russian coffee, bread with whey (curd), 


honey and toast, chopped-up herring 
paste. 


1 One item from each number per meal. 
* Russian coffee is made from roasted fruits and vegetables. It contains 


no real coffee. 


* Breast-fed babies have as many feedings as the pediatrician desires and 
usually a four-hour schedule is used. 
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Second meal. 1. Thick soup, purée of vegetables, bor- 
1.30 p.m. tach or tea. Vegetable soup should be 
given with meat only three times a 
week. When soup contains no meat it 

must contain butter. 

2. (a) Meat croquette, fish, brains, or liver, 
with purée of potatoes or other vege- 
tables, or fresh cabbage and cucum- 
bers. 

(b) Vegetable plate baked with butter, 
and dumplings. 

(c) Baked or stewed cereal, rice, toast, 
liver, brains, currants, apples. 

3. Fruit, berries, or a compéte of fresh 

fruit, fruit jelly. 


Third meal. 1. Milk, coffee with milk, or tea with 


4.30 p.m. lemon. 
(Perhaps at 2. Toast, biscuits, or rolls. 
home.) 3. Fruit. 


Fourth meal. 1. Sweet or sour milk. 
(At home.) 2. (a) Bread and butter with curd or apple 
butter. 
(6) Lettuce salad mixed with other 
fresh vegetables. 
(c) Curd croquettes with sugar. 
3. Fruit. 


Such is the approximate diet suggested for créche 
children, and it is recommended that the parents 
follow out more or less the same menu when they 
have their children with them during holidays and 
vacation periods. It is not very probable, however, 
that any family would be in a position to buy such 
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expensive food, so for that reason the children who 
spend their winters in the créche always seem more 
healthy and better fed than other children. I notice 
that in these sample menus there is no mention of 
caviar, which is practically the only fresh food 
obtainable, and always cheap throughout the year. 
Because of this, it is given to children in the créche 
and in the home. Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, in her 
book, New Schools in New Russia, tells how school 
children usually receive fresh caviar every morning 
at ten o'clock because its vitamin content is very 
important in balancing what might otherwise be a 
meagre diet. 

In the reception room of every créche there are 
charts showing the ideal diets for children, how 
these diets have been worked out on the calorie 
basis, and what is the best way to prepare the food. 
From time to time, when the parents are invited 
to a meeting with the créche employees, these sub- 
jects are discussed. The home visitors, too, attempt 
to teach the simplest and most effective methods of 
obtaining and preparing the approved foods. 
Parents who do not have their children in State or 
factory nurseries are told by the home visitors and 
their clubs, unions, etc., to go to their local Museum 
of Mother and Child, where they can see food charts 
and at the same time learn how to prepare them. 
Both in the reception rooms of the créches and in 
these Museums, the following slogans are found on 
brightly coloured posters : 
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I. 


Il. 
12. 


13. 


Nothing but fresh food should ever be given to 
a child, and it must be newly prepared before 
each meal. 


. Dairy and meat products must be kept in a cool 


enclosed place. 


. Always wash fruit and vegetables before eating 


them. 


. Be sure that your hands are clean before pre- 


paring food. 


. It is advisable to prepare food for adults and 


children in separate vessels and then provide in- 
dividual spoons and dishes for each child. 


. The best pans and dishes for children’s food are 


made of aluminium. 


. All pots and pans, as well as dishes, must be 


washed in boiling water containing soda and 
soap. Always rinse plates. 


. Washed dishes and cooking utensils should al- 


ways be kept upside down on a special shelf. 


. Persons who are ill, especially those afflicted 


with tuberculosis or venereal diseases, must 
never be allowed to cook for children. 


. Keep all food, dishes, etc., away from flies, mice, 


cockroaches, and other household pests, as 
these breed infection. 

Food is the most important influence on health. 
Mother’s milk is the best food for a child during 
the first year of its life. 

All food must be well cooked and tastefully 
served. 
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14. Candy and sweets should seldom be given to 
children, and never before meals. 

15. Children must be fed regularly, according to a 
schedule. 

16. There should be no excitement before or during 
a child’s meal, for it upsets the digestion. 

17. Immediately after a child has eaten, he should 
be given material for quiet play and should not 
be allowed to go right to sleep. 


In each Museum for Mother and Child there is a 
case containing wax models of the various types of 
foods to be given to children, as well as the types 
of dishes and cooking utensils which are necessary 
for their preparation. This kind of advice regarding 
food, cooking, and cleanliness seems hardly neces- 
sary to the average English or American mother, in 
spite of the fact that very poor people the world over 
are Just about as ignorant on these subjects as are the 
Russians. That the Soviet is making a systematic 
attempt to educate everyone (fathers as well as 
mothers) whom it can reach in this line, is not only 
admirable but necessary, since bad and poorly pre- 
pared food has always been a menace to the entire 
population. 

The medical and social advantages of education 
regarding foods are very obvious, but their full 
significance in the U.S.S.R. can hardly be realised 
by those who are not acquainted with the backward- 


ness of the Russian people in caring for themselves. 
Nr 
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It is not very difficult for the leaders of the Soviet 
Government to convince the adult Russian that no 
matter what may happen to himself, he must give 
his child the best care available, for the Russians 
seem to care for their children above anything else 
in their lives. The children in the Moscow streets 
and parks seem amazingly clean, well dressed and 
well fed in spite of the fact that their parents are 
sometimes quite ragged. It has been ironically ob- 
served by some visitors to the U.S.S.R. that the 
Russian people are infinitely better parents than 
anything else. If this be so, the créche is not so much 
an innovation as it might otherwise be. It is merely 
a scientifically planned institution for the better care 
of children with the co-operation of their parents. 
I am by no means suggesting that all Russian adults 
understand and approve the modern methods of 
child care as seen in the créche, for they do not ; 
I only mean that on the whole, they seem willing 
to learn and anxious to do anything they can for 
their children. Whenever I came in contact with 
mothers in the créches, which was usually while 
they were nursing their children, they showed an 
intense interest in the technique of child care in 
England and the United States. They asked in- 
numerable questions as to how other methods com- 
pared to those they knew, and were delighted when 
I told them that their nurseries and clinics were 
just as modern and up-to-date as any I had seen in 
any other part of the world. 
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TABLE No. I 
REGIME OF FIRST GROUP (from 2 months~7 months) 








7.80 | Reception ; undressing by | Playing (coloured balls, | During reception children 
For mother ; and toilet. rings). toys in their beds. 
45 


8.45 | Preparation for sleep. 
——— | (Toys taken away.) 









































9.45 leep. 
9.45 {| Wake children; older | Play (rings with bells, | Each child, according to 
——— | babies laid on stomachs ; | rings, rattles). age, development, indi- 
10.45 | examined by doctors. viduality, is given set of 
Feeding ; play. two or three toys, which 
are changed during the 
day. 
10.80 | Preparation for sleep. Change babies’ clothes if 
———— {| (Open air sleep.) wet. 
1.00 | Lay babies on stomachs ; | Play (same toys). All children from 8 
——— | feeding ; play. months spend this time 


out of their beds on 
raised platform with 
fence around, so _ that 
they do not fall out. 








Toys in pen. 
2.45 | Preparation for sleep. 
4.30 
4.30 | Given back to mothers. 
~———— | Those too young to be in 
5.80 | play pens are kept in bed 


until their mothers take 
them home. (Rings, cups 
and rattles given to all 
children.) 
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TABLE No. IJ 


From Manual of Methods of Work from Children of Criche Age 
By A. Faivonsinovitch. 





REGIME OF SECOND GROUP (from 7 months-14 months). 





7.80 


Reception ; undressing by 


——— | mother; stool. 


























During this period the 
child plays in pen, or in 

















8.45 play corner, a mountain, 
ttle table, small bench, 
all closed in by a fence— 
this playing done while 
staff cares for them. 

8.45 | Toilet. Play wooden cups, 
———— | Examination by doctor. | wooden boxes and wood- 

9.30 en mushrooms which un- 

screw). 

9.30 | Breakfast. Play (toys same as at | Children are fed in 
——— | Stool. 8.45). groups. While one group 
10.30 eats, the other plays. 
10.80 | Preparation for sleep. 

——~—— | Open-air sleep. 
12.30 
10.30 | Dressing after sleep. (Play 1) wagons, large | Each musical toy is given 
—— | Stool. boxes with balls, rabbits, | twice a week, for 20-30 
11.30 rings. minutes before dinner ; 
(2) closed, coloured, cy- | after dinner they receive 
linders the same toys. 
(3) musical boxes, drums, 
etc. 
(4) bells on strings and 
rings 
(5) rattles 

1.80 | Play. {Play 1)cylinder,coloured | All sets are brought one 
_ but open atends, with | after the other to the 

2.80 wooden eggs or rings. | groups—not all brought 

(2) metal dishes with | at once, 
spoons and wooden 
eggs. 

(8) aluminium cups and 
glasses. 

(4) wooden boxes, wooden 
eggs and bells—open 
and closed boxes. 

2.40 | Preparation for ome 
——— | Toys taken away. Sleep. 

4.30 

4.80 | Stool. Children given | Those awake before 





mother arrives are given 
toys—cups, rattles, col- 
oured boxes. 


—— | back to mothers. 
5.00 
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TABLE No, III 
REGIME OF THIRD GROUP (from 1 yr. 2 months~2 years). 


















































MONDAY Play. | Play and organised occu- 
Cups, eggs, balls. 2 ation. 
3g 2% 1) circle, hoops. 
. 2) looking at pictures. 
3 % 3) sand piles. 
TUESDAY * | Play. ag |< (1) horse or boat on wheels 
4g Mushrooms, boxes. Bios g 2) musical boxes. 
te » | ga 
WEDNESDAY | & | Play. B= | 28 | (2) boats, horses, etc., on 
~ Cups and stones. = a OH wheels, wagons. Teach 
;= & gy co-operation. 
p> talking about pictures. 
8 we | 6 @ | (2) talking about pict 
THURSDAY | 4 | Play. a | eR () boxes. | 
Dolls. 3 > | a | (2) musical instrument, 
2 | bs : make tunes. 
FRIDAY 5 Play. Eee a (1) blocks, building, teach 
a Albums made of thin | : e | 3 co-operation. 
3 wooden pages. (2) having objects (ball on 
a Boxes with eggs and string) to develop at- 
balls. Mo} £ tention. 
TE TOD fo a — q 
SATURDAY Same as Friday. +9} boat. 
about pictures. 

2) talk about pict 
e1a/3 S12 2/gigiis REMARKS 
qinja |e oo | iw | fs 
Q 
M. Play and organised occupation. 

3} Reins for driving horses. 
2) Machine teaching. Mechanics and 
developing muscles (turning wheels) 
T. C Ring. The children at the time 
2) Small pyramids. of reception should be 
reese: put in playrooms ; they 
W. must use the circles, 


Fi Wooden pictures on wheels. 


2) Play with water. hoops, mountain with 


slide and stairs, and the 
little house when they 





Stool—Sleep 
Giving back to mothers 





| 
Hand washing, dinner, stool 


wish to be alone. 
2} Balls. 
2) Large pyramids. 
F, Q Marching. 
2) Colour constructive material. Plas- 


ticine, painting, crayons. 
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THEORETIC EXAMPLE OF TIME-TABLE 








KIND OF | KIND OF | PURPOSE ae METHODS AND 


























DAY OCCUPA- MEANS 
TION ACTIVITY | OF THIS DONE (Time Period) 
MONDAY Organised | Motor To teach per-| Running on | A snowhill, an earth 
occupation | playing severance to | inclined heap or wooden 
task. plane. plate. 
9.35 
9.45 
TUESDAY PP Orientation | Development} Exercises; | According to season 
in nature. | of habits ac- | walks. and environment. 
cording to 
programme. 
WEDNESDAY The same as on Monday. 
THURSDAY Motor Development| Throwing A box of balls, tar- 
playing. of eye co-or- balls at ets. 
dination. Co-| marks 35 
ordination of 9.45 
movements. 
FRIDAY ‘“ Orientation } Training of | Exercise. According to season 
in surround-|habits accord- 9.35 
ings. ing to pro- 10.20 
gramme. 


ener ve URNA 


SATURDAY vs The same as on Monday and Wednesday. 











CHAPTER XII 


SPECIAL TYPES OF NURSERIES 


Since the créche exists primarily to insure the 
future health of the members of the Soviet Union, 
it not only cares for the normal child in the best way 
possible, but it takes into active consideration the 
child who is born with, or has acquired, any phy- 
sical or social disabilities, especially if those defi- 
ciencies can be remedied. To this end the Institute 
for the Protection of Mother and Child had several 
special créches for those children who, though 
apparently normal, had parents who were recog- 
nised drunkards or dope addicts. Contrary to the 
popular understanding in the Western World, the 
Soviet Government is conducting the most systema- 
tised attack on alcoholic beverages in the world to- 
day. Not long after the October Revolution, they 
passed a law for compulsory prohibition, which was 
later repealed because of the impossibility of en- 
forcing it. Since then they have been attempting to 
educate the people into a realisation that if they are 
to exist and compete with the rest of the world 
economically and socially, they must do all in their 
power to increase their efficiency, and, amongst 
other things, give up excessive drinking. Therefore, 
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alcoholic beverages are not sold on pay days and 
holidays, but can be had at other times. 

Members of the Communist Party in Russia are 
immediately reprimanded and soon expelled from 
the Party if they are found to be drinkers, which 
means that, in this matter as well as in others, those 
who are managing the affairs of the U.S.S.R. are 
doing their best to set a good example to the rest of 
their countrymen. Of those who realise the value of 
good example, it is not surprising that the Com- 
munist Party is more strict with its members, re- 
garding such matters, than with anybody else. 
Throughout Moscow and other big cities there are 
small hospitals which are open day and night, where 
drunkards from the streets are taken in and given 
treatment. The Labour Unions, too, send men and 
women to these hospitals when they feel that it 1s 
necessary. For a long time the Russians have been 
conducting very important research work on how 
to cure habitual drunkards, and at the present time 
they consider that the uncontrollable desire to drink 
is due to a lack of oxygen in the blood. Therefore, 
their treatment consists mainly in supplying extra 
oxygen to offset this lack. Because the tendency to 
such a deficiency in oxygen appears to be inherited, 
they put the children of habitual drunkards into 
special nurseries where from time to time they are 
given an additional supply of oxygen. In order to 
further this care the Institute for the Protection of 
Mother and Child has a programme to install these 
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special créches and hospitals all over the U.S.S.R., 
especially in the rural districts ; for by so doing, they 
hope to completely stamp out the use of alcohol in 
Russia. 

Dope addiction is not very prevalent in Russia 
proper. There are several reasons for this, the main. 
one, according to the Soviet doctors, being that no 
one can afford to so indulge himself. However, it is 
said that in Mongolia where the people are in con- 
stant contact with the Orient, the use of drugs is not 
infrequent. The narcotic problem has become some- 
what serious since the completion of the railroad 
across Central Asia, where it is hoped by Soviet 
officials that an entirely virgin country is to be 
opened to new agricultural pursuits. There, a great 
deal is being done to educate the natives inhabiting 
this vast area, and amongst other things it is neces- 
sary to organise simple and effective ways of 
combating dope addiction, although to what ex- 
tent such habits afflict the population of this area 
is not exactly known. In Moscow there is one créche 
and two hospitals in which drug addicts and their 
children receive attention. All three of these insti- 
tutions are in the experimental stage, and as yet 
the medical methods used in them are those bor- 
rowed from the Western World. 

Abnormal children are cared for in Russia in 
much the same way as in other countries. Ab- 
normal children, here, means those who are men- 
tally and physically deficient and not the unusually 
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brilliant or gifted. They are kept in what the Rus- 
sians call “ closed institutions,”” which simply means 
that they live in the nursery all the time and have 
little or no contact with their parents. I did not go 
very deeply into the care of abnormal children in 
Russia, and therefore can say little concerning it 
except that from a superficial observation few 
differences could be noted between Russian and 
Western technique in the handling of such 
cases. 

Orphans and abandoned children are kept in 
what is known as “‘ Houses of Child.” Occasionally, 
however, if parents are ill for a long period, with no 
means of support, and there is a vacancy in a 
House of Child, their children are cared for by 
the State exactly as though they were orphaned. 
Some of these institutions care for children up to 
three years of age and are essentially nurseries like 
créches, except that the children live in them the 
year round. Others are for older children and are 
similar to ordinary orphanages, usually situated in 
the country where the inmates are trained in the 
various forms of agriculture. 

There are many Houses of Child for children 
of all ages, but we are here concerned only with 
those which resemble créches. In 1921 in Moscow 
there were nine such institutions, while in 1924 it 
was necessary to raise the number to twenty-five in 
order to care for the orphaned and abandoned 
children who had wandered to the Capital. Since 
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that year, the number of abandoned children has 
steadily decreased, until in 1928 only eighteen 
Houses of Child were necessary. To-day, in 
Moscow, approximately three thousand destitute 
children are cared for by various such institutions. 
The experimental House of Child for children 
of créche age is managed by Dr. Rudnic. It is a 
palatial residence which formerly belonged to one 
of the aristocracy. Its rooms are so large and airy 
and its drainage so modern that it has served ad- 
mirably, with little alteration. In the fall of 1929 
it was decided to change this institution into a 
permanent experimental nursery for children under 
one year of age, thereby collecting all the aban- 
doned and orphaned infants into one building. In 
the spring of 1931 Dr. Rudnic’s institution ac- 
commodated 150 children under one year of age. 
Of this number 70% were abandoned and the re- 
maining 30% orphaned. Whenever an abandoned 
child is found it is immediately brought to a House 
of Child and is cared for until it is adopted or grows 
up. Eventually 10-15% of these children are 
adopted permanently, but that only after they have 
been proved normal in all respects. No infant is 
admitted who suffers from any contagious disease 
and those with a venereal infection are sent to a 
special institution. However, many of the children 
show definite signs of mental deficiency and when 
they are older are cared for in feeble-minded 
asylums. In the House of Child under Dr. Rudnic’s 
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direction there are 2 resident physicians, 3 resident 
trained nurses, 17 baby nurses, and g wet nurses 
who always live in the building. It is interesting to 
note that the children who are fed by wet nurses 
are always weaned by the time they are three and 
a half months old, and occasionally before then 
they are given artificial feeding. 

The problems of such an institution are quite 
different from those of an ordinary créche. There 
is no parental influence, so the psychologists could 
experiment with these children more freely than 
with children who spend most of their time at 
home, were it not that it requires almost all of the 
attention and time of the doctors and nurses to get 
them into a sound physical condition. 

From time to time when an abandoned or 
orphaned child is found to be normally healthy 
and intelligent, he is cared for by a suitable family 
who is under the continual inspection of the In- 
stitute for the Protection of Mother and Child, 
thereby relieving the crowded conditions in the 
House of Child. Families taking in such children 
receive a certain amount of money every month 
for the child’s care, and they are at liberty to re- 
turn the child when they feel that they can no longer 
keep it. However, as has been pointed out, most 
of the normal children from the Houses of Child 
are privately adopted before they reach four 
years of age ; and in any case, whether adopted or 
not, remain wards of the State until they are 
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eighteen. When they are adopted, their new homes 
are subject to periodic State inspection. 

The particular House of Child under the direction 
of Dr. Rudnic is one of the finest nurseries I 
have ever seen in any country. The kitchens are 
especially impressive, for it is in them that during 
the past ten years many of the Russian experiments 
on child diet have been carried out. The results of 
these experiments are given in the model diet sug- 
gested by the Institute for the Protection of 
Mother and Child for use in the ordinary créche and 
home. It is hoped that by continuing the present 
good care of abandoned and orphaned children, as 
well as of those children who live with their parents, 
there will soon be little necessity for institutions 
which care for abandoned children, and that the 
House of Child will be needed only for orphans. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CRECHE BUILDINGS AND PERSONNEL 


In GENERAL, all créches and Houses of Child 
are in the former residences of the wealthy aris- 
tocracy or bourgeoisie, although every year one or 
two specially constructed buildings for the care of 
children are erected and the success of the Five 
Year Plan will greatly increase them. Many of these 
former residences are quite inadequate as nur- 
series, but the Russians have made the best of what 
buildings they have. Never once did I see a house 
which had been spoiled by turning it into a nursery, 
for the floors and walls were all well protected and 
wherever there was handsome woodwork in a room, 
it was either covered over or else that room was not 
in use. Some of these houses were abandoned fully 
furnished at the time of the Revolution, in which 
case the furniture has been stored away in unused 
parts of the buildings. Occasionally I visited créches 
where the former owner of the house was the 
manager or housekeeper. These former owners 
turned their homes into houses of refuge for children 
during the War and the Revolution, and used 
what small incomes they had left to feed and care 
for wandering and destitute waifs. After the Revo- 
lution, before the Government was able to take 
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care of such children, it encouraged those persons 
to continue the work they had been doing during the 
War and Revolution in their own homes. To-day 
most of these people are still retained by the 
Government as créche employees and managers 
because they have had more experience in caring 
for children and have been working along this line 
since before the present organisation was developed. 
It gives a very favourable impression to anyone who 
is studying the social conditions of the U.S.S.R. to 
find that the Soviet is not discriminating against 
its former enemies if they are now turning their 
energies to good purpose. However, most créche 
employees have been trained by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in child care, and are usually proletarians. 


THe FuTURE OF THE CRECHE 

Two questions naturally arise when considering 
the Russian créches : (1) What will be the future of 
such institutions ? (2) What effect will they finally 
have upon the home? I know no one who can 
answer these questions, but it is well to base any de- 
ductions on the ideals of Communism, and then 
modify them according to the conditions existing 
in the Soviet Union. When a society says that the 
working man or woman is the superior person (the 
aristocrat of the social order), it follows that more 
and more people will desire to work in order to 
gain in social prestige. Theoretically then, the more 
people employed, the fewer there are who remain 
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in the home. If Communism continues at its present 
pace in the U.S.S.R., it means that the responsi- 
bility for almost all children will lie on the State, 
and that there will have to be a place in nurseries 
and schools for every Russian child. However, if 
State-run organisations, such as the créche, en- 
deavour to care for children only when their parents 
are at work, the existence of the home will not 
really be affected. It seems extremely unlikely, with 
the present state of finance in the U.S.S.R., that 
the Government will take the children from their 
parents in the immediate future in order to under- 
take their complete upbringing. Nor do I think 
that the Russian people, with their great love for 
children, would willingly see them in the exclusive 
hands of impersonal educators. At the moment, it is 
only the idealist who carries Marxian principles to 
extremes and who claims that a thoroughly Com- 
munistic Government must isolate children from 
their parents in order to give them the finest and 
most scientific upbringing. In a materialistic sense, 
it is obvious that if parents are relieved of their 
children as soon as they are born, they would profit 
by their freedom from household cares and home 
duties ; but on the other hand, the Russians could 
not have been absolutely materialistic by nature or 
they could never have taken up Communism in the 
first place. The créche, therefore, is to-day, and 
I think will remain, merely an institution which 
serves as a means of equalising the status of women 
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in industry, and of rearing healthy and useful 
citizens for the future. The dream of isolating 
children from their parents and bringing them up 
according to a scientifically correct regime, is as far 
from being realised in the U.S.S.R. as it is in any 
other country. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOSTEL FOR DESTITUTE AND 
HOMELESS MOTHERS 


Tue Institute for the Protection of Mother 
and Child has formed a fairly unique institution for 
the care of those women who have just had children, 
and who have no homes or money and no prospect 
of getting either. In addition, the inmates must be 
untrained in any kind of work, so that the chances of 
their getting jobs would be slim. The recruits come 
from the streets and are in a penniless condition. 

The primary function of this Hostel is to get both 
the mother and her child in good mental and physi- 
cal health. (Only women whose mental ages are 
above fifteen years are allowed to stay in the Hostel.) 
If they are mentally deficient they are sent to the 
appropriate institution for special care. In addition 
to receiving food, clothing and shelter for them- 
selves and their children, they are taught a trade 
which they themselves select from the small variety 
of occupations offered by the Hostel. 

There is only one of these Hostels in all the 
U.S.S.R. and it is located in Moscow. It was 
founded in 1923 and a créche was added in 1927. 
This institution takes care of about eighty-five 
mothers and ninety children. The majority of 
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these women, before they became pregnant, were 
household servants or came from the country. In 
either case, they have nowhere tostay and no work to 
do. Very few of them are widows, since most of them 
were deserted by their husbands after the consum- 
mation of unregistered marriages. In spite of the 
fact that a good many of them only stayed with 
their husbands for a very short time, they have the 
status of legally married women, and according to 
the laws of the U.S.S.R. the children are not illegiti- 
mate, even though their fathers may be legally 
married to other women and have in reality taken 
advantage of their mothers. In the Hostel there is 
a resident lawyer who attends to the legal rights of 
the inmates, attempts to discover who the husbands 
were, and tries to get alimony from them for the 
children, whenever possible. In addition to taking 
care of such destitute women and their children, 
one of the main duties of the Hostel is to discover 
those men who have deserted their wives, and to 
see to it that they do not harm other women in the 
same manner. The Hostel, therefore, is an organ 
for the proper carrying out of the marriage laws in 
Russia, for, whenever possible, it makes the men 
concerned understand that they cannot live with a 
woman without paying for it because a man is re- 
sponsible for every child he brings into the world, 
no matter what the circumstances may be. 

The women come from the maternity hospitals 
after it has been proved that they are really destitute 
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and otherwise eligible to the institution. They stay 
about six months with their children, and during 
that time are trained in some useful work at which 
they can earn their livings for the rest of their lives. 
No woman is ever sent away from the Hostel unless 
she has received definite employment which makes 
her immediate future economically secure. 

The women themselves take care of the children, 
clean the rooms, do the laundry work and the cook- 
ing. Those who are especially intelligent, and who 
show an aptitude and the desire to care for chil- 
dren are allowed to take a special course in child 
nursing. Student nurses stay longer than six months 
in the Hostel, for they do not leave until they are 
fully qualified. The women are not paid for the work 
they do, nor are they required to pay for their board 
and keep. All the clothing is given by the State to 
both women and children unless, of course, they 
want to wear their own clothes, which is very seldom 
the case as they are usually in rags when they arrive. 
When they leave the Hostel, which is after they have 
received outside employment, they are given ten 
roubles (about five dollars) with which to buy them- 
selves new clothing. 

All the work of the Hostel is done under the direc- 
tion of experts, and their equipment is up-to-date. 
The inmates are divided into working units in which 
they learn the most modern and efficient methods of 
cleaning, cooking, nursing, and caring for children. 
No woman works in the Hostel more than seven 
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hours a day, and most of them much less than that. 
Therefore, those women who have spare time and 
who desire to do so are allowed to go out of the 
Hostel into a neighbouring workshop where, for 
half a day, they learn machine sewing. They are 
not paid for this work either, since any earnings 
they might have had from the workshop go to the 
maintenance of the Hostel. 

During the first four to five weeks of residence, 
before they are physically able to do full-time work, 
and before they have had a chance to decide which 
kind of work they would like to do, most of their 
instruction is in the classroom. It is natural to sup- 
pose that scarcely any of these women are really 
literate, and none of them are well educated. There- 
fore, during these first few weeks they are taught to 
read and write, and this type of education continues 
while they stay at the Hostel. It is interesting to note 
here that many Russian people are what is known 
as half-literate, which means that they can read but 
cannot write. No matter what the educational 
standing of the women in this Hostel may be, they 
try to improve it. As always in Russia, when adults 
are taught to read and write they are not given 
books on childish and unimportant matters, but 
their instruction is based on the reading of subjects 
which naturally would be interesting to them. In 
this case, the women are given books on the care of 
themselves and their children, their new social ad- 
vantages under the Soviet Government, etc., all 
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phrased in the simplest language. After the women 
begin doing regular work during the day, they are 
encouraged to receive such instruction in the even- 
ings, which are free to be used as they like, but 
which, in the circumstances, they usually spend in 
their clubroom where they have every convenience 
to enjoy and educate themselves. 

The medical care in the Hostel follows that usual 
to all Russian social institutions, and for that reason 
is less outstanding than the unique social experiment 
which is being carried on there. The duty of the in- 
stitution is to make good proletarians out of women 
who do not work, perhaps because they do not know 
how, but certainly because they did not try to learn. 
The difficulties are especially overwhelming because 
the women, as soon as they enter the Hostel, are in- 
sured at least six months of good care, and they have 
the advantage of living in the Hostel only because 
they are so poor. With women in this class it is diffi- 
cult to keep the advantages of the Hostel from seem- 
ing to be rewards for poverty, thereby killing in- 
centive to work. On the whole, they are very hard 
to reach, not only because they are nervous, suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, but because most of them 
have little inclination to live, and therefore no de- 
sire to work. The only possible way of approaching 
them when they first arrive is to teach them to make 
the clothes that their children require. Sewing also 
gives a very good opportunity for the instructors to 
acquaint themselves with the inmates, for it naturally 
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leads to conversation regarding the children. It 
is very difficult to make these mothers, most of 
whom are anaemic and all of whom are nervous, 
enjoy themselves and take an interest in their club- 
room and the cultural and educational advantages 
offered there. Their state of health makes it impos- 
sible for the instructors to treat them as children 
and force them to work, and for that reason every 
time they try to approach a woman, it must be by 
means of her child. 

Everything possible is done to make the Hostel 
attractive. It is a beautiful building, having formerly 
been an abandoned monastery and a church. The 
light, airy monks’ cells are used as bedrooms, since 
they are large enough to accommodate from two to 
three women and their babies. Beside each woman’s 
bed is a crib where her baby may sleep at night. 
The walls of these rooms are brightly coloured and 
decorated with pictures, and the furniture 1s ar- 
ranged according to the tastes of the women. In the 
hall outside the raoms, each woman has a large 
locker of her own. During the daytime newly born 
babies are put in the former Abbot’s room, which 1s 
a beautiful large place absolutely secluded from the 
rest of the monastery. That room remains the in- 
fants’ nursery until they are six weeks old, after 
which they are transferred to the second group 
whose nursery is in the church itself. This créche 
does not differ from any other which I have seen, 
except that the mothers themselves do the work of 
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the créche under the guidance of a doctor and six 
trained nurses. One of the chapels is now a shower 
room, and another serves admirably as a bathroom. 

The monastery and church are well adapted to 
the needs of the Hostel, for in the beginning it was 
built as a luxurious residential institution. The 
former kitchen and pantries are in excellent order, 
and are as fine as any I have seen. The monks’ 
dining-room accommodates exactly the number of 
women who live in the Hostel, and nothing could 
serve better as bedrooms than the well-equipped 
and luxurious cells. The Abbey’s library and the 
choir room adjoining it are put to good use, for the 
library serves as a classroom and music-room, and 
the choir-room as the club-room. In the club-room 
are chess tables, a radio, a piano, piles of newspapers 
and magazines, sewing machines, and materials for 
handicraft work. As is always the case in Russian 
institutions there is a “* Red Corner ”’ in the club- 
room, where there is a large portrait of Lenin, sur- 
rounded with red bunting ; and under it, a small 
table on which is all manner of Communist propa- 
ganda literature. The rest of the room is decorated 
as the women desire. They do a great deal of em- 
broidery work from original designs, the best ex- 
amples of which are hanging on the wall of the 
club-room. The health and propaganda posters were 
all painted by the women ; in fact, they had made 
everything in the room but the furniture. From 
time to time visitors buy some of their handicraft 
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work, the proceeds of which go to buy new 
materials. However, the visitors to this Hostel are 
few, and so the women are not using their talents 
with an eye to selling their products, which means 
that everything they make is a reflection of their 
personal experiences and a gradually awakening 
desire to make their surroundings beautiful. The 
women’s bedrooms also contain examples of their 
handiwork and their babies sometimes wear elabor- 
ately embroidered and brightly coloured garments. 

It is distinctly paradoxical that it has been found 
necessary to approach these women by teaching 
them to make articles for themselves and their 
babies, in order to convert them to Communism. 
On the surface this method of proselytism seems 
paradoxical to Gommunistic principles, but no one 
can doubt its wisdom in this case, for its effective- 
ness is witnessed by the fact that after the women 
have stayed in the Hostel for a few months it is 
almost impossible to get them to leave. Considering 
the type of institution and the youth of most of the 
inmates, a surprising amount of freedom is allowed, 
for they can always stay out until nine o'clock at 
night and can get permission to remain out as late 
as they like. The director told me, however, that the 
women seldom desire to leave the Hostel after the 
first month except to take walks or go to concerts, 
the theatre or opera. Inside they are allowed almost 
as much freedom : the place not only reflects the 
tastes of the women but it is never inspected as to 
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cleanliness, etc., for such things are considered a 
function of the individual and should not be ritu- 
alised. Consequently it does them credit that every- 
thing is clean, and that the women as well as their 
surroundings are very neat. 

There are, of course, many things lacking because 
the budget allowed by the State is small. When this 
Hostel was founded, it was hoped that within five 
years it would become self-supporting, but at the 
moment only one-third of the expenses are covered 
by the women’s work. Should this experiment be a 
success, it is hoped that more such Hostels will be 
founded, and that the Institute for the Protection of 
Mother and Child will feel justified in organising 
similar institutions for different types and classes of 
women. The Hostel is now on a budget which allows 
from the State one rouble a day foreach mother and 
child, plus whatever the earnings of the women may 
be, if any. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOSTELS FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


Tue Institute for the Protection of Mother 
and Child has organised two Hostels in Moscow to 
care for those very poor women who have nowhere 
to go for the two months before and the two months 
after they give birth. The majority of these women 
are students who live in college dormitories, or 
working women living in co-operative dwelling 
houses, neither of which is suited to a pregnant 
woman’s needs. Some of the women, of course, 
come from the streets, but the purpose of these 
Hostels is to relieve the bad effects of over-crowded 
living conditions by helping those pregnant women 
who, though very poor, are good proletarians. The 
women apply for entrance into these Hostels through 
their local Point of Medical Consultation, and after 
their living quarters have been inspected and it is 
agreed that they really do need a change, they are 
allowed to enter one of these Hostels any time be- 
tween the seventh and ninth month of their preg- 
nancy. Both Hostels for Mother and Child are 
within a five-minute walk of a State Maternity 
Hospital. 

As soon as possible after the birth, usually from 
six to nine days, the mother returns to the Hostel 
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with her child and they remain there for two 
months. During this period the women are given 
instruction in how to care for their children in the 
best possible way, even in the inadequate dwelling 
places in which they live. As a rule, both co-opera- 
tive dwelling-houses and college dormitories have 
créches attached to them, but the difficulty arises at 
night should the mother have to keep her child 
with her in a room where there are noisy people. 
The ground floor of each of these Hostels is given 
over to the pregnant women so that they will not be 
forced to climb stairs ; then as soon as their babies 
are born, they are moved to the first floor. There 
are three nurseries in each Hostel ; one for the babies 
under one week of age ; another for children under 
one month of age ; and another for those under two 
months. They sleep in these nurseries at night, and 
not with their mothers. In good weather they stay 
in the garden all day, and when it is rainy or cold 
they stay on a sleeping porch, so they are in the 
house only during the night. No one suffering from 
an infectious disease is allowed to be an inmate ; but 
there are two small infirmaries, one for the chil- 
dren, and one for the mothers, to care for minor 
illnesses. The women do all the work for their chil- 
dren under competent instruction. Groups of women 
take turns in caring for the various rooms, and some- 
times they may help with the cooking if they desire 
to do so. Also, if a woman shows a desire and an 
aptitude for nursing and wishes to continue with it 
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she is given the opportunity of attending a nurses’ 
training school. But on the whole, these Hostels are 
not of an educational nature because the women 
whom they serve are usually quite well educated. 
However, there are lectures given every evening on 
child care ; and in the dining-room and sitting-room 
which are combined there are a great many books 
and magazines of various types to divert the women. 
Women are all taught to sew so that they will know 
how to make their children’s clothes. While they are 
in the Hostel they wear clothes owned by the State 
unless they desire to wear their own which is almost 
never the case, because they know that it is best to 
save their own outfits until they leave the Hostel. 
As is usual in Russian social institutions, the inmates 
are allowed considerable freedom in that they can 
leave the Hostel any time after their work 1s done 
and stay out until nine o’clock in the evening, or 
later, if they have permission. The head nurse told 
me, however, that they very seldom care to go 
out, because there is ample diversion offered 
by the Hostel and, in any case, they are all kept 
busy in their spare time making clothes for their 
children. 

Three times a week the inmates are allowed to 
receive their relatives and friends and talk with 
them in the sitting-room ; but the babies can only 
be shown through a glass window. The most im- 
pressive rooms in both these Hostels are the bath- 
rooms and the rooms for feeding and weighing the 
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babies. Each Hostel has four large white-tiled bath- 
rooms, imported from the United States, of which 
they are very proud. The nursing and weighing 
rooms are very sunny and quiet rooms which seem 
more like social rooms than anything else, for they 
are tastefully decorated, and the women use them 
more frequently than their regular sitting-rooms. 

Each Hostel accommodates about 25 mothers and 
go children, 2 doctors, 1 gynaecologist, and about 9 
or 10 medically trained nurses. These two institu- 
tions, being under the guidance of the Institute for 
the Protection of Mother and Child, are sup- 
ported partly by a subsidy from the budget of the 
Communist Government, but mainly by the Social 
Insurance Company. I understand that it costs ap- 
proximately ten roubles a week for each woman and 
her child. This means that a woman and a baby 
can live in such a Russian Hostel at an inclusive 
cost of less than seventy-five cents per day. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE TREATMENT OF PROSTITUTES 


E very country has its prostitutes, especially in its 
large cities, and Russia is no exception, but the 
Revolution made a decided change in the tradi- 
tional methods of handling the problem. To begin 
with the fundamental principle that, although there 
are some women whoare naturally polygamous to the 
point of promiscuity, it is agreed that most prosti- 
tutes are forced into their profession by economic 
necessity and circumstances. Consequently, though 
prostitution is frowned on in Russia, it is not the 
women themselves who are punished, but rather 
they are given a fresh start and the conditions which 
forced them into such an abnormal life are re- 
moved as far as possible. The marriage laws do not 
leave much room for prostitution because they 
make it too difficult for men to have relations with 
many women for fear they will be named as fathers 
of children whom they will have to support. 
However, there are prostitutes, and they are 
mainly uneducated girls of peasant origin who 
have wandered to the cities to find work and who 
have lacked the necessary training and help. 

In Moscow there is an admirable institution 
known as the Prophelactorium of Prostitutes where 
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unattached women who are suffering from venereal 
diseases are housed, educated, taught a trade and 
treated for their illnesses. The Prophelactorium is in 
a large building and has an experimental branch 
in another part of the city. It houses about two 
hundred girls and has room for fifty more. The 
women sleep in dormitories, have three charming 
lounge rooms and considerable freedom. They are 
rescued from the streets, public lavatories, and some 
even hear of the Prophelactorium and ask for ad- 
mittance. Occasionally when the police round up 
all the homeless women of the city, those who are 
diseased are told where they can go for treatment 
and what the conditions are, but they are not 
forced to go to the Prophelactorium even though 
they are required to receive treatment in one of the 
venereal clinics. 

Each woman remains for at least a year, or longer 
if necessary. After the year is up they are required 
to return to the clinic for treatments until they are 
cured. Ninety per cent. of the women have syphilis, 
and some of them look very ill, but most show the 
effect of good care and all of them seem cheerful and 
happy. The head doctor is an expert dermatologist, 
a young man who is obviously much respected by 
the inmates. His equipment is excellent and has 
been renewed since the beginning of the Five Year 
Plan. 

The purpose of the institution is twofold : first to 
cure all the inmates of their diseases and second to 
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teach them a good trade at which they can easily 
earn their living without desire or necessity of 
again taking to the streets. Each day they go to a 
nearby textile or knitting factory, according to 
their choice, where they earn the wages their skill 
warrants exactly as do other workers. A part of their 
wages goes to pay for their room and board at the 
Prophelactorium, and the rest they are at liberty to 
use as they please, although they are encouraged to 
save a little so that they will have something to go on 
when they leave the institution. Care is taken that 
they become literate as soon as possible in order 
that they may have more varied means of using 
their spare time. Their status as free women under 
the Soviet regime is emphasised here even more 
than most places for its realisation develops a kind of 
pride which is an important weapon in the fight 
against prostitution. Certainly the very freedom of 
their lives breeds self-respect as it could never do in 
an ordinary women’s prison where such women 
receive punishment and little else. Some of the 
women marry and bear healthy children and as 
they acquired a liking and sympathy for the Prophe- 
lactorium when they were inmates, they fre- 
quently return for visits even after they have been 
discharged as patients. Their visits aid greatly in 
keeping up the morale of the inmates as well as the 
doctors and nurses, for they give ample evidence 
of the success of this type of experiment. 

Each year there are fewer prostitutes in Moscow 

Pr 
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and in the spring of 1931 there were 10% fewer 
than in 1929, and that in spite of the large numbers 
of industrial centres and collective farms where as 
yet men have not begun to take their wives. Be- 
cause in the city of Moscow prostitution is dying 
down, the Prophelactorium is beginning to take 
women from other cities and bring them to Moscow 
for treatment and education, but as yet no elaborate 
steps have been made in this direction. It 1s hoped 
that with the furthering of cultural opportunities 
throughout the U.S.S.R. fewer and fewer women 
will have the inclination or opportunity of running 
the risks of the prostitute’s life. As it is now it 
only appeals to the very young, as can be seen 
by the fact that all of the women in the Moscow 
Prophelactorium are under twenty-five years of 
age and at least 25°% of them are less than sixteen 
years old and, what is even more important, all of 
them are illiterate and unskilled at any work. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHAT THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN MEANS TO THE 
FEMALE POPULATION OF MOSCOW 


In EVERY city there is an enormous amount of 
good work done for small groups of people but the 
trouble is that the population as a whole is not aware 
of it. Nor can such unadvertised work, as admirable 
as it may be, affect to any great extent the condi- 
tions which make social service work necessary, 
because it never really has behind it the co-opera- 
tion and understanding of the masses of people. 
There have been studies like this one made of 
various cities and countries ; there are day nurseries, 
attempts at adult education, and women’s clinics all 
over the world but there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between them and those which exist in 
Soviet Russia, and that difference lies not so much 
in the institutions themselves as in the women’s 
reactions to them. In Moscow, any adult woman, 
whether a worker or a wife of a worker, who does 
not at least know what the Revolution has done 
for her and will do for her, must be mentally de- 
ficient, for she hears about her improved oppor- 
tunities in her own and her husband’s labour 
unions, in herclubs ; shesees what itis doing whenever 
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she comes across a group of banners or posters, 
and on almost every occasion she visits the cinema 
or theatre. If she is ever ill, she immediately comes 
in contact with a clinic and that clinic does not 
merely discharge her when she is well again, for it 
invites and urges her to attend its meetings, go to 
its museums, and avail herself of its care when 
necessary. Consequently it is not surprising that 
most of the working-class women of Moscow are 
well aware of what they as individuals can expect 
of their Government, and most of them avail them- 
selves of their opportunities. As to the other classes 
of the population, they, it is true, are not so free or 
willing to make use of the social, medical or educa- 
tional facilities offered them, but then other classes 
scarcely exist any more, especiallysince the abolition 
of the nep-men. Moscow has truly become a prole- 
tarian centre where even the intellectuals are 
workers, and only the priests, private traders and 
avowed bourgeoisie who exist in very small num- 
bers, can be called outsiders. 

In spite of what some would have us believe con- 
cerning the fact that Soviet Propaganda is manu- 
factured exclusively for the capitalist world, propa- 
ganda of the intelligent sort which educates as it 
advertises is an active element in Russian life. It is 
by means of it that the interest of women as a group 
is held on the various experiments which are being 
tried in order to make the workers’ lives more profit- 
able and pleasant. Those experiments would be 
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impossible were it not that the bulk of the women of 
Moscow know all about them and are willing to 
try them as they have tried the créches, the clinics, 
the hostels and the legal advisers. Every woman 
knows where she can go if she is ill or if her child 
needs medical attention. She knows all about 
créches and their methods whether her child at- 
tends one or not, for she has at one time or another 
either been to one of the Museums of Mother and 
Child or she has met a home visitor who has ex- 
plained the rudiments of female hygiene and 
modern pediatrics to her. She knows that her 
children can get food, and good food, before she 
can herself and she knows that it costs her Govern- 
ment 29 kopecks ($0.194) a day to keep her child in 
a créche, and that Alpine sun lamps have been in- 
stalled in all créches as a part of the Five Year Plan. 
If she has too many children, she is told how to 
limit her family, and if she wishes to learn how to 
make the most of what food she buys she can go to 
evening cooking classes or merely study the charts 
and models of food in preparation in the various 
Museums of Mother and Child. 

All these functions of the State are open and well 
known to the women of Russia because they form a 
necessary part of their daily lives. Any complaints 
or criticisms by lay persons are given attention and 
intelligently dealt with when there is cause. But 
what is still more important, so far there is sur- 
prisingly little red tape connected with these 
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numerous and elaborate institutions. Russia is keeping 
her people well informed about the Five Year Plan 
and the conditions in the collective farms, so women 
know just what has been done for them since 1928 
both in the cities and in the country and what they 
can expect in the future and what advantages they 
have over their Western neighbours. 

The practical social advances are well advertised 
and so it is not difficult for anyone to discover that 
each Moscow Point of Medical Consultation deals 
with about 7,000 different children each year ; that 
its home visitors make about 40,000 visits a year ; 
that it gives medical attention to 6,000 to 10,000 
pregnant women a year, of which 5 % suffered from 
syphilis in 1923 while only 3% were similarly 
affected in 1930, and that there were four times as 
many congenitally syphilitic children born in 
Moscow in 1923 as in 1930, due to the excellent 
treatments for venereal disease available to anyone 
so afflicted ; that each clinic supplies about 6,000 
women with birth control methods each year, and 
sees most of those women every ten days, and that 
the infant and maternal mortality has decreased 
tremendously since the Revolution. It is not hard 
either to discover that there are, in 1931, 35 Points of 
Medical Consultation in Moscow, each with its own 
milk kitchen, and that the Five Year Plan calls for 
more, in spite of the fact that their number has been 
increased by seven since 1929. 

In addition to all the general information always 
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available on this subject, the Museums of Mother 
and Child treat this and allied matters in great 
detail and it is through them that the intelligent 
woman gains most of her information and instruc- 
tion. There are two such museums in Moscow and 
of the two the smaller is the better, for it presents a 
more homogeneous mass of material, and study is 
greatly simplified by the excellent explanations 
offered in brightly coloured charts and graphs as 
well as by the excellent lectures which can be heard 
there almost every day. The woman in charge is 
willing to go to any amount of trouble to enlighten 
anyone, no matter who they may be, as to the 
purpose of the museum, or as to how to apply any 
of the suggestions to be found in it. Whenever it is 
open there is always a good number of people 
studying the signs, slogans and exhibits, all of 
which are so well arranged that they offer amazing 
educational opportunities. 

It is not because the advice to be found in these 
museums is different from that which is given in 
this country, that it is included in this work, but be- 
cause this advice reaches every woman in Moscow 
and is fighting with the ancient difiidence which kept 
Russian women so backward and the death rate so 
high. It is these ideas, usually presented almost as 
advertisements, which are forming the new public 
opinion in Russia and are directing this phase of the 
cultural revolution in spite of the old inertia. 
The seriousness and thoroughness of the Soviet 
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Government’s work with women cannot be doubted 
when we realise that their medical and social charts 
and histories areas modern as any in the world and are 
aiding every woman, no matter how poor she may 
be or what her intellect. The very fact that there are 
decided differences in pediatric and gynaecological 
technique in Russia shows valuable research work, 
which must be considered in the ultimate summing 
up of these matters. There follows a list of instruc- 
tions and charts as every Moscow woman knows 
them, for they are the indications of the privileges 
of the masses and not of the few. In addition, with 
the increasing tempo of Russian life, and the con- 
stant spread of the cultural revolution, I discovered 
in a short trip down the Volga and through the 
Caucasus that the women in those cities and rural 
districts which I visited were almost as well in- 
formed as their Moscow sisters, and that certainly 
their clinics and créches are equally modern though 
much fewer in number. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SPECIAL LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN 


I. 


In case of public crises, everyone must take 
part in work required by the Government, but 
pregnant women are not required to mobilise 
(or pay working tax during floods, storms, 
disaster, civil war). Women who have been 
pregnant for seven months or women still 
feeding children at the breast and women with 
children under eight years of age who have no 
one to care for their offspring when they are 
gone are exempt from conscription. 


. If after four months away from work because 


of pregnancy the woman is still ill she can get 
four more months without losing her job and 
her insurance pays her expenses. 


. All workers can be ill and away from work for 


two months without losing their jobs. Social 
insurance keeps them on full salaries. Perma- 
nent invalid workers are cared for during life 
by Commissariat of Public Relief and receive 
a stipend from the Social Insurance Company. 


. A woman cannot lose her job because she is 


pregnant, and she must be re-accepted to her 
work after she has given birth. 


. Each person in Moscow can have only eight 
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square metres of space in a house without 
paying triple rent. However, women pregnant 
for four months or longer can have more space 
at the regulation rents. 

6. Pregnant women after five months cannot be 
transferred from one factory to another town 
or factory, but must be allowed to work where 
they are. No overtime work, paid or unpaid, is 
allowed for pregnant and nursing mothers. 

7. After a miscarriage or abortion the working 
woman gets from a two- to a three-week rest. 
(There is a clause in the Trade Union laws 
saying a woman worker can have time off 
during menstruation, but this prerogative is 
seldom used. However, in peasant farms they 
are more careful and do not assign heavy work 
to women during their menstrual periods.) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
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REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGE In THE U.S.S.R. 


{a Male Female 
Applicant Applicant 
Family name after marriage. WW  —- __ 
Given Name .............. 


PARC: 5 ivacens Spas alee aa Perera 
Family conditions : 

a. Not married ............ 
b. Widower .........ee00: 
c. Divorced ............-. 


Nationality ............... 

Profession of job, occupation, 

CUCs se tetesvedeced es ioe dees 

Social position : 

a. Worker, Ist category ..... 

b. Clerk, or 2nd category ... 

c. Free profession, or 3rd 
CALEBOFY eee nectiais ods 

d.. Employer 2.2 ccawwesboe08 

©; SC... sp ociascme athe mits 

Number of marriages includ- 

ing this One ....seeeses ee 

Address of couple after mar- 

NARS Ase eent an eueeietes 

Special notes .............. 

Papers issued by ........... 

Application : 

a. We are married of our own free will. 

b. We know sections 4, 5, 6, of the law concerning the 
responsibilities of marriage and children. 

c. Nobody objects to our marriage. 

d. We know the state of each other’s health, and the 
sections 83 and 150 of the law concerning this 
matter. 

Signatures of couple. 

es of witnesses (magistrate and secretary). 

otes. 
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19-——. Male Female 
Applicant Applicant 


(1) Family name before divorce... 
Family name after divorce ... 
GIVEN NAME 63500 & aigeenees 


(2) AGE: asst bine htwewbenwtes 
(3) Date of marriage ........... 
(4) Number of marriages ....... 
(5) Names and ages of children .. 


(6) Who will keep them after di- 
VOICE: taeswtagkoee tices sass 


(7) Nationality .............06. 
(8) Profession ............ce0. 


(9) Social Position : 
a. Worker, Ist category ..... Sa Ea eee oe 
b. Clerk, or 2nd category ... 
c. Free profession, or 3rd 
CALEQOLY ise iiewanuwedaas 
d.. Employer -ocs4.4.05s00% 
CMEUCe Scena Spates 


(10) Address : 
a. Before divorce .......... 
b. After divorce ........... 


(11) Special notes .............. 
(12) Papers issued by ........... 


(13) Signatures : We are divorcing ourselves, individually, of 
our own free will. (At least one of the parties must sign, 
both signatures not necessary.) 


(14) Signatures of witnesses. (Magistrate and secretary.) 


(15) Notes, and reasons for divorce if parties wish to record 
them. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SIGNS AND POSTERS IN MUSEUMS 


OF MOTHER AND CHILD 


(PRE- AND Post-NATAL CARE) 


HYGIENE OF PREGNANCY 


I. 


In order to confirm your pregnancy go to your 
local Point of Consultation. From the second 
month of pregnancy, it is advisable to visit the 
clinic not less than once a week. 


. During the first half of pregnancy, it is neces- 


sary to visit the dentist to insure that the teeth 
are in perfect order as pregnancy is hard on 
them. 


. Bathing is important. Go to the public baths at 


least once a week if you haven’t a private one. 
The temperature of the water must not be over 
35 deg. (C) and more than 15-20 minutes in 
the water is dangerous. 


. It is necessary to wash the external sexual 


organs every day with warm water and soap. 


. From the second half of pregnancy it is neces- 


sary to begin having the nipples cared for in 
order to prepare them for feeding by toughen- 
ing them. 


. Itis not advisable to wear shoes with high heels 
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or with tight fastenings for they hinder the 
blood circulation and produce swelling in the 
legs. 


. During the first half of pregnancy, the nourish- 


ment can consist of the usual diet except that it 
is well to decrease the amount of meat. During 
the second half of pregnancy, the diet must be 
more limited. Food during the last two months 
must be mainly milk and vegetables. 


. Drink must consist of water, milk, soups, tea, 


and coffee in moderate quantities. Beer and 
other alcoholic beverages are prohibited. Un- 
limited amounts of fruit juices may be drunk. 


. Two hour walks in the open air are necessary. 


They will improve the appetite, will insure 
quiet sleep and will prevent constipation. 

It is not advisable to do any lifting, to work for 
a long time in a standing or bending position, 
or to climb high staircases, because all these 
tire the heart. 

Avoid dancing, jumping, riding on bicycles 
and omnibuses, because they can produce a 
premature birth. 

Smoking and being in rooms full of smoke are 
absolutely prohibited, because nicotine poisons 
not only the woman but her future child. 
Coitus during the first half of pregnancy must 
not occur more than once a week. It must 
cease two months before the birth is expected. 


bod 


CHAPTER XX 


HYGIENE OF THE POST-NATAL 
PERIOD 


. After leaving the Maternity Hospital, the wo- 


man must watch her bodily temperature. 
When it is over 37.5 deg. (C) the temperature 
must be reported to the clinic. 


. It is necessary to wash the external sexual 


organs twice a day with warm water and soap 
and then rinse them with a weak lysol solution. 


. It is necessary to take daily sponge baths for 


three weeks. Bathing in a tub can begin at the 
beginning of the seventh week. It is not per- 
mitted to visit the public baths earlier than the 
seventh week after giving birth. 


. It is necessary to wear a belt or truss (bandage) 


in order to support the abdominal wall and 
prevent the slipping of interior organs. 


. Certain housework is allowed from the fifteenth 


day, but it is necessary to avoid continual work 
in a bending position (washing of linen, scrub- 
bing of floors, using a sewing machine requir- 
ing leg motion, etc.). 


. For eight weeks after giving birth, a woman 


must not do any hard work, especially lifting 
of heavy objects, as hard work can cause loss of 
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blood, displacement of sexual organs and tends 
to cause other women’s complaints. 


. Dress of a nursing mother must be free and of 


soft material which can be easily washed. Dress 
and underclothing must unbutton in front. 


. It 1s necessary to keep the breasts warm. If any 


sign of constriction of the milk flow is noticed, 
it is necessary to notify the clinic. 


. When milk is over-abundant, draw it off with 


the hand. If this is insufficient, then use ice 
packs and breast pump. 

Ordinary and simple food is good for a nursing 
mother. Highly seasoned food is prohibited. 
The nourishment taken by the mother has a 
direct effect upon the child. 

Drink must be sufficient, but if milk is over- 
abundant it is well to limit drinking. Beer and 
other alcoholic drinks are prohibited. 
Walking is a good means of regaining strength 
as are mild physical exercises and expedient 
nourishment (sour milk, etc.). Do not use laxa- 
tives without doctor’s prescription. 

Coitus is allowed not earlier than the ninth 
week if the post-natal period is normal. 


CHAPTER XXI 
SIGNS AND POSTERS: 


Regarding Child Care as Found in the Reception 
Rooms of Créches and the Museums of Mother 
and Child 


A. Purposes oF CrRECHE Work 

1. To fight against child mortality. 

2. To bring up healthy citizens for the future. 

3. To give due education from birth according to 
the principles of Soviet educators and doctors. 

4. To re-organise family life and customs, 1.e., to 
allow proper education for children, and at the 
same time permit any woman who so wishes 
to work. 

5. Lo allow women to be free in order that they 
may develop their cultural lives. 


B. Kinps oF CrecHE Work 
1, Medical and prophylactic. 

(a) Rationalisation of food. 

(b) Care for physical development of children. 

(c) Insurance against disease by medical 
means, and by teaching the principles of 
cleanliness. 

(d) The care of sick children. 


_} These are all illustrated with brilliantly coloured symbolic figures of the 
rise in status of the women and children since the October Revolution. 
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. Education according to scientifically planned 


pedological regimes. 

(a) Teaching useful habits. 

(b) Organising a child’s play so that it will 
have educational value. 


. Cultural work. 


(a) Home visits by créche employees. 

(b) Regular meetings with parents in the 
créche. 

(c) Organisations of educational exhibitions 
and excursions for parents. 


. Social Revolutionary work. 


(a) Propaganda for women’s rights among the 
working masses. 

(b) Publicity given by trade union delegates 
elected to supervise créche work. 


CRECHE RULES 


. All créches are open from 7.30 a.m. until 5 


p.m. Children are received from 7.30 a.m. 
until 8 a.m. Should parents be late in bring- 
ing children to the créche, the children will 
not be admitted until the head doctor has 
given special permission. Children are re- 
turned to their parents between 4.30 and 


5 p-m. 


. All children must be brought to the créche 


thoroughly washed, with hair combed, and in 
clean clothes. (It is now customary to shave 
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the heads of both boys and girls of créche age.) 


. Children with fleas are sent home. 
. Children must be brought to the créche every 


day without fail. In case the mother is unable 
to bring her children for any adequate reason, 
she must send word to the créche. 


. Parents must report to the créche all cases of 


disease in the apartment building in which 
they are living. 


. A child brought to a créche with a contagious 


disease must immediately be sent to the hos- 
pital and cannot be re-admitted to the créche 
without permission from the head doctor. 


. Children must be fed at home only on the food 


prescribed by the créche dietician. 


. On entering the créche, the mother must take 


off her overcoat. 


. Children who do not belong in the créches are 


not allowed to enter. 

When the mothers bring their children to the 
créches in the morning, they must undress 
them, put their clothes in a special locker, and 
hand them naked to the nurses in attendance. 
When parents apply for their children’s entry 
into a créche, they must have a blood test. If 
their blood shows any traces of venereal dis- 
ease, the children will not be accepted, but 
will be sent to a special créche where they can 
receive the proper care. 

The blood of all children is tested when they 
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enter a créche, and on the first day of each 
year. 

All parents must come to the créche when it 
is required, and must attend all meetings and 
lectures given by the créche. 

No parent must complain about anything to 
the nurses ; if she has any complaint to make, 
she must see the doctor. 

If any of these rules are broken more than 
three times, the child is removed from the 
créche. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


Instructions for Mothers (Illustrated) 


A. ToILET AND CLOTHES 


rr 
2. 


3. 


A clean child is a healthy child. 

You must bathe your child daily. 

Use a bit of cotton and fresh cold water each 
morning to swab out your child’s eyes, nose, 
and ears. 


. Make your child wash his own hands before 


each meal. 


. A child must be washed in a separate bath- 


tub from that used by the adults in the family. 


. Your child’s clothing must be kept apart from 


your own. 


. In buying or making clothes for your child, 


have them as much like those used in the 
créche as possible. 
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B. FEEDING 


I. 


Food has a great influence on the health. 


2. Give a child furniture proportional to his size, 


SI OO 


and he will soon eat independently. 


. Do not excite a child before he eats; and 


leave him in peace during his meals. 


. Never hurry a child while he is eating. 

. Accustom a child to eat at regular intervals. 
. Do not talk to a child while he is eating. 

. Avoid giving a child food between meals. 


C. Hints on UPBRINGING 


I. 


Oo © “ID 


It is impossible to rear a child properly except 
in a toiling, friendly, peaceful and calm 
environment. 


. Itis very hard to give due education to a single 


child, for a child needs the company of others 
his own age. 


. Never take a child to motion pictures or the 


theatre. 


. Do not carry a child in your arms for any 


length of time ; he must move. 


. Do not help a child who is in a difficult situa- 


tion unless it be dangerous ; he must learn to 
care for himself. 


. Do not frighten a child. 
. If you are ill, upset or unhappy, do not let the 


child feel it. 


. Never whip, kick, or spit on a child. 
. Parents and elders should agree on what is 
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allowed to and forbidden to children. It is 
bad to have one parent allow what the other 
forbids. 

A well-balanced routine makes a child grow 
healthy and accustoms him to organised social 
life. 

Teach a child to work for others. 

Understand and take part in a child’s happi- 
ness and sorrow, and he will come to you 
when he needs you. 

Set aside a special place where the child may 
always play ; by so doing, you teach order. 
Do not disturb a child while he plays, or he 
will disturb you while you work. 

If a child is annoyed with a toy, take it away 
and give it to him after he has forgotten his 
grievance. 

Be careful of any trifle which a child considers 
a toy, even though it may only be a piece of 
wood or a stone. 

Not everything you see in the toyshop is a 
good toy. Before buying a toy, see if you have 
anything in the house which will serve the 
same purpose. 

Never forbid a child to play withother healthy 
children. 

All toys, benches, etc., should be in proportion 
to the child’s size. 

The various phases of a child’s life should be 
regulated according to a well-organised plan. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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Do not tell stories to a child before he goes to 
sleep, for you will disturb him with new im- 
pressions. 

Do not awaken a child without need, when he 
should be sleeping. 

Fresh air is as necessary in a child’s room in 
winter as In summer. 

A child should be given a chance to urinate 
before and after sleeping. 

Do not allow a child to stay up later than eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

Sleep for a child under three years of age is as 
necessary during the day as during the night. 
Each child must sleep in an individual bed ; 
and each bed must consist of a hair mattress, 
an oil-cloth, a pillow, blankets and sheets. 
While the child is sleeping, no one must talk in 
his room or otherwise disturb him. 

A child must spend between three and four 
hours outdoors each day; and if he is old 
enough, he should walk during that time. 

A child must be taken out every day regularly, 
regardless of the weather. 


D. Wuat To TELL A CHILD AND How To TELL IT 


I. 


2. 


From listening to grown-up persons, a child 
learns how to talk, so be careful of your lan- 
guage. 

Never tell a child about things he cannot see. 
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(This means that fairy stories should not be 
told to children.) 


. Children are interested in stories about domes- 


tic and wild animals and about men and 
children. 


. In speaking to a child you must use simple 


language, but not “ baby talk.” 


. You can tell the same story to a child several 


times in succession without boring him. 


. Give truthful answers to all questions a child 


may ask, even though they may be embarrass- 
ing ; a child discovers the truth sooner or later, 
and if you have lied to him he will not respect 
you. 


E. Home LAsour FOR CHILDREN 


I. 


Children like to see the work of adult people, 
and try to imitate it. 


. Be diligent, for children learn how to work 


by imitation. 


. Whenever possible, allow children to help you 


at your work. 


. Never do any work for a child if he can do it 


for himself. 


. If a child sees you working with water, ham- 


mers or like implements, you must allow him 
to do the same, even though you may think 
it will hurt him. 


. Teach a child to be careful of any material he 


is using. After a child has finished working he 
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must return the materials involved to their 
proper places. 


F. Open Arr SLEEP 


I. 


After a child is from two to three weeks old, 
he must be taken outdoors every day. 


. A child’s outdoor sleep must not be discon- 


tinued because of cold or bad weather. 


. In winter when the temperature goes ten 


degrees centigrade or more below zero, a child 
must not be allowed to stay out too long. 


. Before allowing a child to sleep in the open 


air when the weather is cold, cover his face 
with cold cream or vaseline to prevent frost- 
bite. 


. Never cover a child’s face with blankets, etc., 


while he is sleeping. 


. It is best for a child to sleep in a specially con- 


structed fur-lined envelope when it is cold. 
These can be had at reasonable prices in all 
co-operative stores. 


G. HYGIENE OF THE CHILD’s Room 


I. 


To aid in the normal development of the child, 
give him a sunny, dry and warm room with 
ample space. 


2. A child must always have a specified corner of 


the room in which to play. 


3. When there are children in the family, it is 


better to dispense with wall paper. Paint the 
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walls with oil paint instead, so that they can 
be frequently washed. 

4. The room in which a child lives must be kept 
at a temperature of about eighteen to nine- 
teen degrees centigrade. 

5. Always allow a child to play in the sunlight 
whenever possible, but when the electric light 
is necessary, see that it does not directly strike 
on his eyes. 

6. In warm weather, keep the windows open all 
of the time. 

7. In cold weather, open the windows from three 
to four hours a day while the child is sleeping. 

8. Do not smoke in a room where a child 1s 
living. 

g. Never do the family washing in a room where 
a child is living unless there is a good fire, for 
it makes the room damp. 

10. All the rooms of a home must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, especially when there are children 
in the family. Remove dust with a clean, damp 
duster, and never sweep out a room when a 
child is in it. 

11. Soft furniture, rugs and tapestries should not 
be allowed in a child’s room because they hold 
dust and dirt. 


H. Tue Care or A CHILD’s BEDROOM 


1. Each child must have a bed of his own. It is 
unhealthy to sleep with others. 
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2. A child’s bed must be in a light corner of the 
room far from the stove and not in draughts. 

3. The pillow and mattress of a child’s bed should 
be stuffed with horsehair or sea grass, in order 
that it be not too soft.: 

4. The mattress must be covered with oilcloth. 

5. Use blankets made of pure wool ; they are the 
warmest and are light in weight. 

6. Whenever possible, carry the child’s bed into 
the yard for an airing. 

7. Fight against flies, bedbugs, and other insects ; 
they are a source of infection. 

8. Rocking a baby is bad for it ; it is better to 
leave it alone when it cries. 

g. Ifa child cries for a long time, see if he is wet 
or has some other discomfort ; otherwise, let 
him cry. 


bod 


. BaTuinc A CHILD 


1. Beginning at nine months, a baby must have 
a bath every day. 

2. The bath must be given only before feeding. 

3. Before putting a child in the bathtub, wash its 
hands and face if they are dirty. 

4. An enamelled or porcelain bathtub is the best. 
If you use a metal bathtub, it must be gal- 
vanised. 


1 There are seldom pillows in the créche for children for they are not 
considered advisable by Russian doctors. 
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5. Wash the tub out with hot water and soap be- 
before and after giving a child his bath. After 
using the tub, turn it upside down. 

6. Achild should not be allowed in the bath more 
than five to eight minutes. 

7. The temperature of the water should be about 
35 degrees centigrade ; and 33 degrees centi- 
grade for rinsing. 

8. Do not use the bath water for washing the 
child’s face ; use fresh water. 

g. Use soap in the child’s bath only three times a 
week.? 

10. It is best to wear soft gloves when rubbing a 
child’s body in the bath. 

1. When drying a child after his bath, use a soft 
large linen towel.* 

12. Persons bathing a child should first wash their 
hands, and they should wear a clean apron. 


J. How to Us& THE SHOWER Batu: 


1. Do not give a shower to a child under one year 
of age. 

2. After the first year, showers should be given in 
the mornings two and three times a week. 


* Russian soap is not made from fats, for fats are too precious as food pro- 
ducts ; so soap in the U.S.S.R. isa chemical product, and is a little irritating 
to tender skin. 

* I never saw a Turkish towel in use in Russia. The towels used for bath 
towels are about the texture of a good linen sheet. 

* These instructions for the use of the shower bath are frequently seen, 
but aside from showing parents what should be done for a child, and the 
value of showers, I can see little use for them ; for not very many Russian 
people could possibly know what a shower is and certainly very few possess 
such a luxury. There are showers, however, in all new créches. 
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. The shower must not last longer than three 


minutes. 


. After a shower the child must be sent imme- 


diately from the shower room and dressed. 


. Inthe wintertime a child should not be allowed 


to leave the house earlier than an hour and 
one-half after he has had a shower. 


. [he temperature in the shower room should be 


20 degrees centigrade ; the water should be 
about 33 degrees centigrade. 


K. A CuiLp’s ToImLetT 


I. 


Use a separate table for dressing a child, and 
on this keep nothing but his clothes. 


. Swab out a child’s ears and nose every morn- 


ing with a bit of cotton dipped in cold water. 


. For very young children it is better to put a 


little vaseline in the nose each morning. 


. Be sure to clean a child’s ears each morning. 
. Do not kiss a child’s mouth or touch it with 


your hands ; this may cause infection. 


. Until a child is one year of age, it is best to 


rub its skin each day with olive oil. 


. Keep the child’s finger and toe nails short. 
. Wash a child with plain water each time it 


urinates. 


. In order to keep the sexual organs of a girl 


clean, wash them regularly every day with 
boiled water. 
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10. Remember that a child’s skin is very tender 


so do not rub it too hard. 


L. CARE OF TEETH 


I. 


IO. 


After a child has reached one year of age, he 
should have from six to eight teeth. 


. A two-year-old child has twenty milk teeth. . 
. To make a child’s teeth strong, give him hard 


bread crusts on which to chew, and fresh fruits 
to eat. 


. A child must brush his teeth from the time he 


is two years of age. 


. After each meal the child must rinse his mouth 


with water. 


. The best time to have a child brush his teeth is 


before he goes to sleep at night, so that there 
will be no food particles in his mouth to decay 
while he sleeps. 


. After the toothbrush has been used, rinse it in 


cold water. 


. Use an up and down motion of the tooth- 


brush ; not a circular motion. 


. As soon as there is any tooth disorder, inflamed 


gums, toothache, etc., take the child to a dentist. 
Do not worry if a child cries when he is cutting 
his teeth. 


M. To PRESERVE A CHILD FROM INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


I. 


A child must be isolated at once from all ill 
persons, especially if there 1s a case of infectious 
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disease in the family or in the neighbourhood. 

2. To keep a child from infection and disease do 
not take him into crowds, trains, markets, etc. 

3. Consult your local Point of Consultation re- 
garding vaccination. It is essential that a child 
be vaccinated against smallpox, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. (Typhus does not affect small 
children.) 

4. When dressing a child in the morning, take its 
temperature. 

5. When coming from the street, do not go near 
your child until you have removed your over- 
coat. 

6. If you have been out shopping or working, 
wash your hands before touching your child. 

7. Mothers who have colds, when feeding their 
babies at the breast should cover their mouths 
and noses so that they do not breathe on the 
baby. 

8. Do not kiss children.: 

g. The cleaner the room the less possibility there 
is for disease. 


N. Croruinc NEcEsSARY FOR A CHILD 


1. A Baby’s Layette. 
18 Napkins (soft linen if possible). 
4. Woollen vests. 
1 This advice is seldom followed, for I noticed that the Russians are always 


kissing their children, even when they are dressing and undressing them in 
the reception rooms of the créches. 
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g Flannel nightgowns that open down the 
front. 
12 Day dresses (washable). 
2 Woollen blankets. 
3 Sheets. 
1 Woollen scarf or shawl in which to wrap 
baby. 
1 Linen scarf or shawl in which to wrap 
baby. 
1 Oilcloth for bed. 
1 Warm sleeping bag for winter. 


. Make a child’s clothing convenient so that he 


can learn to undress himself. 


. Leach a child to care for his own clothes. 


Before he is very old he should be able to ar- 
range them in neat piles before going to sleep. 


. Each child must have his own towel, etc. 
. Always undress a child in the same sequence 


so that he will remember when to take off 
each article of clothing. 


. A child’s clothing cannot be kept too clean. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CLINICAL CHARTS AND 
CERTIFICATES 


Home INSPECTION OF WomMEN WHO WIsH TO 
HAVE CHILDREN 


Taken at home inspection “____L____t 7 55s when 

inspection is no longer necessary :”? —-____EOIOF__dr 
Reasons why inspection is no longer necessary : 

(a) Instructions understood and followed. 

(b) Instructions ignored. 

c) Does not need inspection. 

(d) Left the district (died). 

(e) Entered the hospital. 





During the whole period___________visits were made. 
Dwelling : (a) good ; (b) satisfactory____ ; (c) bad___ 
Number of rooms_______light, dry, warm, dark, cold, wet. 


Ventilation #2... 

Members of family : No. of adults____ ; No. of children, 
their ages__.. 

Are there any sick members of family : (Syphilis, tuberculosis, 
gonorrhoea) ? 

Has she an individual bed : Yes___ ; No____; sleeps with 








children ; with husband ? 
Is the bed clean_____ __ ; bedding 
How is room kept : Clean_______ ; dirty ? 
Does she use enema douche or douche cup ?____L_L___” 
What kind of work does she do at home : Washing____ ; sew 


ing machine 3 etc.? 

Does she live a sexual life ? 

Does she wear a girdle or stomach binder ? 

Dress : (Narrow belts, tight bindings, high heels). 

Does she take care of her breasts ?)______L_ 

Are there any cracks on nipples and congestion in the mam- 
mary glands? 





The amount and character of stool___L_L__—™” 
Temperature, pulse and condition of womb 
Nurse’s signature_____ 
Rr 
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CONSULTATION CHART FOR PREGNANT WOMEN AND 
THosE WHo Have GIVEN BirTH 


Inheritance : Alcohol, etc. 





Past diseases : Rickets___ ; Malaria____ _ gonorrhoea_____ ; 
lues__. ; tuberculosis____ ; scarlet fever___ ; 
diphtheria ; etc. 


Women’s diseases : Before sexual life 
During sexual life 
Husband’s health (general) : 
Condition of health at present________ ; Height_____ ; 
Weight____ 


General inspection : (Dropsy, pigmentation, etc.) 


Breasts, glands, nipples 

Present abdominal condition —____________” 
Heart, blood vessels, pulse 

Lungs 

Organs of digestion, teeth 

Liver 

Kidneys 


Period of gestation 
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Last menstrual period began______ ; quickening in the 


womb occurred__._—eeesesesessSsSSSSSSFOFeFeseseeeeeeee 

















Dimensions of pelvis : Inter Sp. _______; Inter Cr._______ ; 
Troch ; C. ext. ; C. diag. ; C, vera,___ 
Exterior Examination Interior Examination 


Injuries to cervix___________.- Vagina 

State of the foetus, position § Mouth of the cervix______ 
and appearance 

Presentation __-_--_---——dSize of the womb 


Heartbeat_____ location___ Condition of adnexae 





Quickening of the womb____—- Abnormalities 


Exterior sexual organs 








Pregnancy diagnosed in___-____»_month 


Expected date of birth 





Laboratory details : 
Blood pressure 
Urine 


Vaginal : flora. 








Reaction of vaginal secretion : Acid ; alkaline 
Special means of examination : Roentgen______ ; Wasser- 


mann..__.____ ;_ etc. 
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CERTIFICATE FOR PREGNANCY ? 
Optional Card of Pregnancy 


1. Consultation No. 


2. Name 

g. Number of previous births 

4. First day of next menstrual period 

5. Pelvic measurements 
A. From diaphragm to vagina—______m 
B. From diaphragm to womb —______cm. 
C. From diaphragm to umbilicus___———_______cm. 


6. First appearance at Point of Consultation___datte 
4. First appearance at Birth Control Clinic______date 


8. (Pregnancy vacation allowed with pay) 8 weeks : 





6 weeks 





g. Time of proposed birth 


10 Former births_.__——— normal 





premature 
11. Former pregnancies : Normal____;_ pathologica]___ 


12. Weight of former children: Grams ; length of 





former children, cm. 





13. Vacation allowed with pay after giving birth : Days_— 


Signature of doctor 
19_27T 


Moscow—O. M. M. 


1 To be filled out at the Point of Consultation when a woman asks if she 
is in good enough health to undergo another pregnancy. 
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CERTIFICATE OF PREGNANCY? 
Medical Certificate No. 
CV a 
For 
Because she became pregnant in___________ lunar month. 


Signature of doctor. 


I19_2_-r 


Moscow 


COURSE OF PREGNANCY 


Information of lying-in home or midwife (tf born at home) 
concerning birth 


(1) Duration of birth and date 

(2) Duration of post-natal period___9/_ ___ 
(3) Date of summary 

(4) Condition before summary. 


(5) Child living, dead 





Day of visit Duration of post-natal period § Advice 


1 This certificate is printed on a little card and allows certain privileges to 
the bearer ; namely : Special care on public conveyances such as street cars 
or trains, immediate service in co-operative stores to avoid standing in line 
and the right to sit down anywhere and on any occasion (for example, shop- 
keepers and especially restaurant owners must honour this certificate by 
allowing the woman to make free use of their chairs and benches). 
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1S) * GF NHN 


ono 


Census CERTIFICATE 


Boy 
Girl 
No. 
. Home of organisation." 
. Family 
. Home 


. Address : House No. 


Lodging No. 


. Social position of parents : Work, clerk, peasant, soldier. 


Father. Mother. Unemployed. 


. Profession of father 
e Profession: Of TiOtHe rc. ee 
. Parents registered marriage, unregistered marriage, to- 


gether, separately. 


9. Mother living, dead. 10. Age___._ 11. Educated___; 


T2. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


I g. 
20. 


Half; Uneducated___.. 


Father living, dead. 13. Age__.. 14. Educated___; 
Half; Uneducated____. 


Heredity. (F. siph. drink tbc. mental-insane) 
(M. siph. drink tbc. mental-insane) 


House : Good ; bad 
Number of previous pregnancies_______ Birth__L_LL___ 


Birth took place: Home ; Hospital___. Weight of 
newly born_______. 


Birth normal ; Abnormal 
2 
Birth_________ mont h___r 
Registration_____ month______r 
Taken to créche for inspection —month__r 

















First home inspection —_____month____r 
Removed from créche 2358 months Fr 
Last home inspection soe SON Nato 
Died gc MONT N Sa et 


Cause of death and number of 
nurses present 
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STATISTICAL CERTIFICATE FOR CHILDREN IN CRECHES 





Feeding 
First vistt Next visits Able to hold 
Breast 2 months head up Month 
Wet nurse | 3 4months| Able tosit WW ,, 
Bottle x 5 months| Able to stand ” 





g months| Able to walk 





39 


Weight and Dimensions 





PRO! ecanesen’ 3 6 9 12 | 18 2 3 
mos, | mos. | Mos. | Mos. | mos. | yrs. | yrs. 


ETS | CATER | CNET, | Ee, | Ce | EE, | CRT 


Height ........ 

Head Measure- 
ment ........ 

Chest Measure- 
ment ........ 


Metabolism .... 


Record of Infectious Diseases 


Smallpox Scarlet Fever Diphtheria Chicken-pox 
What age : 


Conditions of Health* 





Date | Age | Weight | Remarks 


Doctor’s 
a | | Signature 


1 This is filled out each day in créche. 
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MeEpDIcAL History AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD,! No. 1. 


First examination: Month... _ Date 





Age 
Weight_____..___. _ Temperature 


Name 


Nurture to6 mos. Nurture from birth to present time. 


Breast Right 
Formula 
Artificial Wrong 





Present Status 


Skin and Umbilicus (navel) 
Bones 
Glands 
Cavity of mouth and jaws_____EESF 
Organs of digestion .__ 
Stomach and spleen____E 
Organs of respiration —__>_E 
Organs of blood_____ circulation_____L_L_L____ 
Urinal-sexual organs 
Ears and eyes 
Nervous system —— 
Examination—— Pirne Wassermann-Maube 
Physical development of the child 
Special remarks 
Diagnosis 
Advice 

1 Copy kept in the créche for each child. 
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MepicaL History AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD, No. 2 





























Birthplace Care of the Child 
Born at home________ in. Who helps mother care for 
asylum____ child, relative___ nurse___ 
Duration of birth nor- Bed of child, cot___ cradle__ 
mal difficult ___ together with others 
anaesthetic_.-._-™-, for- Bathing daily, times per 
ceps week frequent____ 
Weight at birth —____—S__ infrequent_____ 

Washing of mouth, diapers, 
bottle, swaddling. 

Where walks, in yard___. on 
street____ in garden____ 
enough____ not enough__. 
does not walk___ 

Measurements ............0.. At 3 6 g |! 
birth } mos. | mos. | mos. | yr. 
WEIRD cnteiea wide mada, 
Length of body............... 
Length in sitting position..... 
Girth of chest............... 
Diameter of breast........... 
Back to front measure of breast 
Girth of head............... 
Children’s infections : 
Measles Scarlatina Diphtheria 
AU WhAl O06 .as6 ecu eve eee Se Be 
Whooping Cough Others 
At what age.......... pie 
TX Piacaws 19,2358 2Teig2es lQeciak: SFickasd 19.4658 
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MEDICAL HistoRY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CuILp, No. 3 


How Pregnancy of Mother Ended 


No. of pregnancies.... I 
Natural or artificial and 
in what month...... 
Early births and in what 
month ............ 
Still births............ 
Normal] births ........ 
How many months 
nursed F 
Age of living children. . 
Reasons of death and 
AGC edie Geos 


eeeneee88e88 "84 


23 4 5 6 7 8 gio 1 


MEDICAL History AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CuiLp, No. 4 


Dwelling 


Stone Floor st 
House 2nd 
Wood 


dry warm light 

Apartment wet cold dark 
Parents occupy 

Rooms in apartment____ One 


room___—._ corner, hammock 


Apartment occupied by the child 


Street or square________ 
No. of children___E 
No. of adults 
Ventilation 
Heating, Central, Is 
not. Dutch 
steam or otherwise 
What is there in apartment of 
child or in near vicinity ? 
Ceaseless work : 
If there is, what Yes No 
kind ? 
Ill of tuberculosis Yes No 


Is 
ovens, 





Hereditary diseases 
In family of In family of 
mother father 
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MEDICAL History AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILp, No 5 

















No. ——___month day 192... year 
1. Child: Parents 
boy —_— What institution Mother Father 
living dead living dead 
girl Address of institu- age 
tion nationality 
reads 
Born Surname________._ wrrites 
Date Christian name monthly pay roubles kopecks 
Month Night work_____ 


Social position of parents 
Year 


Age Father usual profession 


Mother 
Years 
where works 
Months 
pay 
Days 


Pay—member of family— 
situation in 


Office of labour, situation in 


private 
trades 


Social criminal 


class 


Registered marriage 


At present living together or 
apart 


Health 
Lues 
Alcoholism 
T. B. 
Malaria 
Smokes 
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CriEcHE RECORD 
Entered institution________192—r ; left______192—r.. 


Reasons for leaving : Mastering of education Ignorance Not 
needed Assigned to créche Departed 
from district. Died 


Having paid visits to child during the time 
Dwelling : Good, satisfactory, bad 


Rooms of family : No. of rooms_______ dry, _ light, warm, 
wet, cold 


Is lodging ventilated ? 
Family of child : No. of adults 
Their age 
Are there sick members of family ? Syphilis 
culosis ; Gonorrhoea 
Care of the child : Satisfactory,____ Unsatisfactory___ ; are 
there servants, Yes ; No___;_ are 
there relatives helping in care of the 
child ? Yes___ ; No 


No. of children 











; Tuber- 

















Bed 

| |g oy 2 Sea eee 

Bathing 

(1) Diapers 

(2) Swaddling 

Lactation____ 

Examination of the child___ 


Remarks 


Signature of sister 
Age at time of cutting teeth No. of teeth at age 
Upper 
wer 


me OO 


OD oO 


10. 
Il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


2I, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (in Russtan) 


. Manual of Methods of Work with Children of Créche Age. 


A. Faivonsinovitch. 


. An Experiment of Pedagogical Work in American Creches. 


Pathological Experiment Stations for Training Teachers and 
Finding New Methods. G. Djonson. 


. Manual for Staff Workers in Summer Village Créches. Anony- 


mous. 


. The Rights of Mother and Child (Protection)—popular book. 


Anonymous. 


. Towards New Life. (Re Créche.) Anonymous. 
. A Campaign Against Homelessness—Child’s Houses. Anony- 


mous. 


. Summer Creche in the Village. E. Krist. 
. Constructive Children’s Works on a Summer Playground. 


A. Zelenko. 


. From Playground to Kindergarten. M. Vilenovi and A. 


Sourortseva. 

Our Child Homes and Child Towns. Radchenko. 
Pre-School Playgrounds in Villages. Doffe and Shapiro. 

The First Years of Life and Development of a Healthy Child. 
E. S. Koulakovskaia. 


Mother and Child. Practical Manual for Organizing Mother 
Corners in Stores. Krichevski, Polegeaeva, Erenbourg. 


The Father and Child. N. Altansen. 


Factory Labour and Health of a Working Woman (Statistics). 
N. G. Bihovski. 


How to Preserve a Child’s Health. V. A. Markuson. 
What ts the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood ? E. Feder. 


Sanitary Educational Work in Protection of Institute of Mother 
and Child. A. Antonov. 


Feeding of Premature Children. E, Evenskaia. 

Past Steps (articles and speeches) in Protection of Motherhood 
and Childhood. V. Lebedeva. 

Protection of Motherhood and Childhood. O. Nogina and 
C. Dilitski. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


gl. 
32. 
33- 
34- 


35: 
36. 


37: 
:. Book for Mothers. A. Antonov. 


38 


39- 
40. 
4I. 


42. 


43- 
. The Caprices of Children and How to Prevent Them. E. Kricher- 


Healthy Children Will Light the Future. Anonymous. 

Mother and Child. L. Kransnogoviski. 

Mother and Child. A. Antonov. S. Mitshnik. 

Mother and Child. Institute of Mother and Child. 

Mother and Child. Anonymous. 

How to Feed a Child. A. Troitskaia. 

Why We Have Freak Children. V. Goubin. 

How to Preserve a Child from Rickets. A. Antonov. 

Summer Stomach Troubles and How to Preserve a Child from 
Them. A. Antonov. 

Toys and Games for Small Children. A. Faivonsinovitch. 
How to Preserve a Small Child from Diseases. Anonymous. 
Pedology for Children of Créche Age. E. Bibonova. 

The Process of Playing and Emotional Acts of Children. 
D. Tenton. 

What ts the Book for a Child of Pre-School Age ? Anonymous. 
Accustom a Child to be Clean. Anonymous. 


Each Family Must Give an Interesting and Useful Occupation 
Jor a Child. Anonymous. 


Importance of Children’s Sleep. Anonymous. 
Training of Pre-School Children. Anonymous. 


How to Control the Capabilities of Small Children for Move- 
ment. A, Faivonsinovitch. 


Mother and Child. L. Longshtein. 
Pedology of Créche Age. E. Bibonova. 


svala. 


. Care of Suckling Children. Anonymous. 

. Children’s Fears, and How to Combat Them. E. Krivosheiva. 
. Education Without Punishent. E. Kritchevshaia. 

. Nervous Children and Their Education and Training. N. 


Diakonof. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (tn English) 


. Abortion and Birth Control—Commissariat of Health. 
. Humanity Uprooted. Hindus. 

. New Schools in New Russia. Wilson. 

. Health Work in Soviet Russia. Haines. 

. Women in Soviet Russia. Smith. 


The New Education in the Soviet Republic. Pinkevitch. 


. Education in Soviet Russia. Nearing. 
. Soviet Union Year Book—1930. 
. Labour Protection in Soviet Russia. Price. 


Schools, Teachers and Scholars in Soviet Russta. Goode. 
Women in the Soviet Union. Alexander and Ninrina. 


. The Five Year Plan. Grinko. 


